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PAUL S. LOMAX 
The 1954 Gregg Award Winner 


(Story on page 38) 
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Robert was all thumbs, it seemed, 

when he tangled with a manual 
typewriter. Every time he struck a key, 
two went down instead. 


But when he transferred to an IBM 
Electric, with its shallow key dip and 
easy touch, his extra thumbs soon 
became expert fingers. By the end of 
the semester, he was typing well on 
both the manual and the electric. 


“But it was the IBM that eased my 
touch and perfected my finger control,” 
he said. 


This true story, told by Professor 
Marion Wood at a recent electric 
typing workshop session, prompted 
enthusiastic assent from many of the 
teacher-students present...who had 
found IBM’s easy touch and electric 
operation the magic means of 
developing students’ speed and skill 
on both manuals and electrics. 


All over the country, in ‘“‘workshops” 
sponsored by schools and educational 
groups, teachers are learning... by 
operating IBM’s, discussing teaching 
techniques, exchanging experiences 

... that the IBM Electric Typewriter is 
really an invaluable teaching tool. 


Professor Wood, IBM Education 

Consultant, has prepared a set of four 

lesson plans, full of helpful hints and 

shortcuts which will be useful in 

teaching either the manual or electric 
typewriter. They can be used also as 

a basis for conducting a ‘“‘workshop” in 

your community. If you would like a set 

of these plans, free, just write School 

Service Department, International 
Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, | 
New York 22, N.Y. 


IBM | Electric ‘lypewriters 
"The Teaching, Typeuniter” 
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Dramatic new filmstrip in color! 


HOW TO PLAN, BUY 
AND CARE FOR CLOTHING 


“Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” is an 
HFC teaching aid packed with helpful and 
interesting information on wardrobe planning, 
clothing buymanship, clothing care, and facts 
about fibers and fabrics. 

This dramatization is centered around a 
typical family’s problems and considers their 
needs and purposes. 

This silent 35-mm filmstrip lecture comes 
to you in color. A prepared talk and directions 
for using are included. All HFC filmstrips re- 
quire a 35-mm projector and run for 15 to 30 
minutes. All are available on free loan for 
one week. 


Many teachers have written us that HFC’s filmstrips are 
informative, educational, and clear in their presentation. They, like the booklets, 
are planned for use by adult groups as well as students at the secondary and 


college level. Use the coupon to reserve “Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” 


and our other filmstrips for your classroom use. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Practical Guides for Better Living 
Consumer Education Department 


------- -- 


OUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department No. BF-2-5 ; ; 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois aan Coyperalion 


Please send filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week. 
I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in 
advance of date I plan to show the filmstrip. 


Preferred Alternate 
Date: Date: 


ee ee Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars 
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| Date: Date: 20 min. color 
| Budgeting for Better Living How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 
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What Is Your Shopping Score? How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 
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valuable 
5-lesson Ditto 
course fo add to 


Contents of this folder... 
For the Teacher: 

Suggestions for Using the Unit......Inside Front Cover 
Key to the Study. Quizzes...........Inside Back Cover 
For the Student: 

Pre-Study: The Ditto Duplicator. ...Master Worksheet 1 
Lesson 1: Typing a Master.......Master Worksheet 2 
Lesson 2: Running Copies........Master Worksheet 3 
Lesson 3: Correcting Masters..... Master Worksheet 4 
Lesson 4: Securing Attractive Effects Master Worksheet 5 
Lesson 5: Unit Review ....Master Worksheet 6 


your curriculum... 


With the rapid acceptance of liquid duplicating as a 
means of speeding office paperwork, job applicants (your 
pupils) qualified to operate duplicators are more quickly 
placed and more certain to progress. Then too, prior 
knowledge and training with piTTo inspires the new 
employee to advance worthwhile suggestions and short- 
cuts that can mean rapid promotion. 

This pirto Course will soon become a favorite subject 


/ 
with your students because it combines the functioning a SEGRGGRSReReeeeeeeees 
and operation of liquid duplicating machines with meth- a _@ DITTO, INC., 2206 W. Harrison St. Chicago 12,1. 
ods and business applications. Course consists of five ° Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me, please send = 
30-minute lessons printed on DITTO masters which per- some: ‘5-Lesson Ditto Course. 
a @ 
mits personal copies to be made of each lesson for each BB My Name, Title = 
student. They’re yours free, when you mail the coupon. * x 
School. 

a 

Add. Jone 

@ (City State. a 

® INC, 
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In This Issue 


> In this issue of the Forum, the edi- 
tors present a group of articles of spe- 
cial value to the newcomer in the general 
clerical classroom. The practical plans 
given by the contributors together with 
some opinions on the teaching of office 
and clerical practice make this issue an 
important contribution to the promotion 
of better education for business. 


> Teachers in subject areas other than 
general clerical will find some good read- 
ing in the Services Section of this issue. 
Although it is important for a teacher 
to be an expert in one field, it is equally 
important that he keep abreast with the 
ideas presented by his co-workers in re- 
lated fields. The Forum provides this op- 
portunity. each month through the variety 
of articles selected for the Services See- 
tion. 


> The Southern Business Edueation 
Association, a Region of UBEA, held a 
successful convention in November. The 
report of the meeting and information 
about the persons who keep the wheels 
turning in the South is presented in this 
issue. 


> It is always a pleasure for the Forum 
to present the National Council for Busi- 
ness Edueation (UBEA’s Executive 
Board). This august body administers 
the UBEA program. It is a working 
group and one which takes its responsi- 
bility seriously. Members of the Associa- 
tion who nominated and selected the 1954- 
55 Council are commended for bringing 
to UBEA these outstanding leaders. 


&> In this issue, UBEA salutes a former 
president who is the recipient of the 1954 
Gregg Award. The decision of the judges 
in selecting Paul S. Lomax speaks, too, 
for the UBEA members who sincerely ap- 
preciate his leadership in helping to chart 


The Forward Look In Teaching Office 
And Clerical Practice 


HE NUMBER of office workers is increasing; the variety of office jobs 
-p increasing ; the modern machines that are being used in the office today 
are faster and more dependable; more companies are looking for well-trained 
clerical workers. The teacher of office machines and of clerical practice 
realizes that he must bring his methods up to date to meet the present as well 
as the future demands of business. 

Originally, the clerical practice class and the office machines class were 
included in the high school curriculum to take care of the slow learners, the 
potential drop-outs; to take care of the students who were not interested 
enough in the traditional classes to be successful. Teachers kept their students 
busy in clerical practice classes with the machines and materia!s they had 
to work with ; which in some schools consisted of a calculator, a typewriter, and 
perhaps one machine for duplicating work. The student knew the operation 
of the various machines, had an acquaintance with the machine, but did not 
know how to apply it to the job in the office. Our methods of teaching office 
machines and clerical practice have been changed to bring the office routine 
into the classroom; to make our classrooms function as an office. Teachers 
have been conferring with the businessman and asking his help about what to 
include in the subject matter of business courses. 

Can we challenge our potential drop-outs with the theory that the more 
education they bring to the job, the faster they can climb the success ladder ? 
We can give the student practical, on-the-job projects—material that is being 
used by the company for which he wants to work. It has been said that boys 
and girls who drop out of school as early as legally possible to earn a quick 
dollar are giving away tens of thousands of dollars. Students need to be 
encouraged to remain in high school, and for those who have tke capacity, 
to go on to college and complete four years of additional education. Industry 
is expanding, and more companies are looking for young people with high 
school and college backgrounds who can be trained in the modern methods 
of manufacturing. 

The clerical worker is not in the low-salaried bracket in the office. His 
position has become an important one, a position of responsibility. He is 
rewarded according to his suecess on the job. The clerical worker today may 
be the executive tomorrow if we give him the tools for climbing. 

Students need to learn more than just the mechanical operation of a 
machine. The teacher who is teaching the ‘‘executive of tomorrow,’’ will apply 
the principles of mathematics to the calculating machines; will apply the 
principles of English to the duplicating machine; will integrate the knowledge 
and skills obtained in the basic subjects to develop confidence in the student 
and gratitude of the businessman.—Mary E. Connetuy, Issue Editor 


Forum. It is regretted that space is not 
available in this issue to publish the 
names of the many persons who will 
serve as discussants on the various pan- 
els. The list reads like a Who’s Who in 
Business Education. Members in the front 
line in business education cannot afford 
to miss this convention on February 24- 
26.—H. P. G. 


the early course of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and later in giving 
impetus to the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram, NBE Testing Program, and other 
activities of the UBEA. 

> The schedule of meetings for the an- 
nual convention of UBEA Divisions was 
published in the December issue of the 
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VEST SPEAKER 


It's AZOGRAPH—a patented, low-cost way te produce : 
copies and for the first time—a process that is completely . 
clean from start to finish. os 


Mail coupon for demonstration and/or information. 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


mechan 


B | 
A.B. DICK and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 
THO 


path 
= 


A. B. DICK COMPANY BF-255 | 
5700 Touhy Avenue « Chicago 31, Illinois 
Without obligation: | 
(0 Arrange demonstration of AZOGRAPH duplicator 
0 Send information about azoGRaPH duplicator | 
NAME POSITION | 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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SUCCESS... 


Sound thinking by educators has prepared this 
student for a successful business career by train- 
ing her in touch operation of 10-key figuring 
machines. Now she has an added advantage in 
securing her first job...as well as succeeding in 
it. For the simplicity and accuracy of 10-key key- 
boards on adding and calculating machines has 
created a demand in business for trained 10-key 
machine operators. 

You can give your students the same valuable 
training. Remington Rand has prepared a com- 
plete, ten-lesson course in touch operation of 10-key 


figuring machines. It is available to you now. It 
contains all the necessary materials including 
instructor’s guide, exercise sets, students’ hand- 
books, wall charts and the certificate of proficiency 
shown above. And your Remington Rand repre- 
sentative will be glad to assist in helping you set 
up your 10-key instruction program. 

FREE: 

Send for your free copy of folder A857, which 
describes the course in detail. Write to Remington 
Rand, Room 1225, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, New York. 
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The Why, What, and How of 
Clerical Training 


Clerical practice is a fertile field in which to apply some of our best business education 
principles. Its flexibility gives it an intriguing quality and presents a challenge. 


By MATHILDE HARDAWAY 
The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


LERICAL PRACTICE is a strong, healthy teen-ager. 

We have passed the stage when the writers confined 
their efforts to presenting job analyses to prove that 
there are more general clerical workers in business than 
the total of all those employing the specialized office 
skills; to stressing the importance of school training for 
these jobs and calling it the long neglected area of job 
training. 

Due credit should be given, however, to those who 
produced major research studies and laid the foundation 
for the development that has taken place: Thelma Maude 
Potter (Mrs. Boynton), 1944; Parker Liles, 1947; Edgar 
Stockman, 1949; and Elizabeth VanDerveer, 1952.1 


The need is no less urgent today and something is 
being done about it in many of our schools, but the pro- 
visions for such training are far from adequate. A recent 
study” of the classification of office workers shows a far 
greater percentage increase in the South than in the 
nation as a whole. Between 1940 and 1950 the number 
of office workers in the South increased by 80 per cent 
while for the United States as a whole the increase was 
57 per cent. Over 40 per cent of these were classified 

‘‘elerical’’ whereas the next largest group, ‘‘stenog- 
raphers, typists, secretaries,’’ accounted for 22 per cent. 
It is notable that less than 2 per cent were classified 

‘*office machine operators’’; although it must be noted 
that many workers not so classified use office machines 
extensively. 

Now, there seems to be a high degree of acceptance 
of the idea that it is the responsibility of the school to 
train general clerical workers. The writers are telling 
us exactly what they think should be the course content, 


1Potter, Thelma Maude, An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical 
Employees, Teachers College Contribution to Education, No. 903. Teachers 
College Columbia University, 1944. 

Liles, Parker, Some Factors in the Training of Clericul Workers, Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Award, Published by Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1949. 

Stockman, Edgar A., An Integrated Office Practice Course of Study for 
the Secondary Schools, National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. Bulletin No. 50, March, 1950. 

VanDerveer, Elizabeth T., Patterns of Performance of Most Frequent 
Clerical Duties, Published by Alpha Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, New York 
University, 1952. 

2Huffman, Harry, “A Million Office Workers Spur Industrialization 
in the South,” Business Education Forum, 9:36, 39-40, October, 1954. 
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and are going on to develop specific areas both as to 
scope and teaching procedures. Some textbooks have 
been developed, and there is a considerable amount of 
published practice material in the form of workbooks 
or sets of working papers. No one of these alone, in my 
opinion at least, makes a well-rounded course. 

But clerical practice has not come of age. The fairly 
well established objectives, course content or coverage, 
and patterns of instructional procedures that now char- 
acterize shorthand, typewriting , and bookkeeping have 
by no means been achieved in clerical practice. Clerical 
training is in a state of flux. Its flexibility, however, 
gives it an intriguing quality. It presents a challenge to 
us, both to nurture and guide this youthful member of 
our curriculum in the direction that will give it the most 
productive adulthood. It gives us the opportunity, too, 
to shape it in the direction that will best meet our local 
needs. 

Incorporates Our Best Business Education Principles 


Clerical practice is a fertile field in which to apply 
some of our best business education principles. We are 
thoroughly committed to local job surveys and job 
analyses; yet we often find them hard to apply, especially 
in our beginning skill-building courses. But here where 
we have to choose from a wide variety the forms, tasks, 
and routines through which we are to integrate the 
acquired skills, is our golden opportunity to use those 
that prevail in the community. Much of the course 
content can and should be determined from the proper 
kind of community survey. 

Another principle to which we are committed is that 
of shaping our instruction to meet individual differences 
in ability and interests. The clerical tasks that can 
properly be brought into the course are of such variety 
and scope that no pupil can complete all of them within 
the time allowed for the course. The levels of difficulty 
differ so much that each pupil can be provided with 
tasks that are within his ability but difficult enough to 
challenge his best efforts. 

Epitor’s Note: This contribution is an adaptation of the talk 


made by Dr. Hardaway at the convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


“The upper level of clerical workers need just as much mental alertness as the specialized skill worker.” 


Such a course also gives us excellent opportunities 
to guide individuals in correcting their weaknesses, both 
in their basic skills and their faulty personality traits. 


Two Levels of Clerical Workers 


I shall not deal with the business, or even the clerical, 
curriculum as a whole, but I should like to point out that 
there are two distinct levels of clerical workers. The 
lower level consists of messengers and those who perform 
highly repetitious simple tasks. Such jobs cannot be 
filled with any degree of satisfaction by our more bril- 
liant students, and business does not want them because 
they are likely to be too ambitious. Here, then, is the 
opportunity for many of our weaker pupils—some of 
those who cannot do satisfactory work in our specialized 
skill courses, but who will stick to a task and try to see 
it through. Some, though not all, of them have a basic 
clerical aptitude. Some courses and at least one textbook 
is designed for this type of pupil. 

The upper level of clerical workers needs just as much 
mental alertness as the specialized skill worker. It is 
from their ranks that the most promotions are made to 
supervisory positions. The special course that I shall 
deal with is primarily for these people, although it con- 
tains such a high degree of flexibility that the weaker 
student can gain much from it also. I think of it as a 
‘*finishing’’ course, not with the usual connotation, but 
in the sense that it coordinates. integrates, and improves 
previously acquired skills, adds some new ones, and 
applies them all to simulated or real office jobs. Its 
purpose is to come much closer than the separate subject 
eourses can to ‘‘bridging the gap’’ between the classroom 
and the office job. With this purpose, it must of necessity 
be a terminal course. It could, however, precede a work- 
experience program or be given concurrently or in con- 
nection with one. There are several of these ‘‘practice’’ 
courses: secretarial, stenographic, office practice, the 
term often used for a machines course, and the like. 


Clerical Practice in the Small High School 


The course to which I have reference is based on some 
prior instruction in bookkeeping and typewriting. It 
is a one-semester course developed for a high school of 
very small enrollment in a teacher education situation. 
where I also teach a clerical practice methods course for 
undergraduates and conduct workshops for teachers in 
service. 

The development of that course started about ten 
years ago before there was any textbook material avail- 
able, and continues devoid of any machines except type- 
writers. This situation has undoubtedly slanted my 
vision—to see the possibilities that exist in a very limited 
situation; to place heavy emphasis on the development 
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of personal traits; to try to establish good work habits 
and develop employable personalities even if all the de- 
sirable specialized skills could not be attained. In fact, 
I would go so far as to say that the more limited is the 
vocational business curriculum, the more important is 
the place of a clerical practice course in that curriculum. 
Undoubtedly, you are aware of the curriculum experts 
who say that where a high school can afford only one 
business curriculum, it should be a clerical curriculum. 


Course Objectives and Content 


In order to bring you some specifics, I am daring to 
present some of the materials that I and my college 
students, undergraduates and graduates, have developed 
and have found useful. Under no circumstances are they 
to be considered as models, but rather as illustrative of 
what we have done, and possibly suggestive of what 
might be done in other small school situations. 

A set of objectives similar to those given here has 
formed the basis for all‘our course planning. 


TENTATIVE OBJECTIVES FOR A COURSE 
IN CLERICAL PRACTICE 
OVER-ALL OBJECTIVE : 
To bridge the gap between classroom work and office work. 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

To improve and coordinate the office skills learned in other 
courses such as typewriting and bookkeeping and, possibly, 
typewriting and shorthand. 
To improve previously acquired skills in the fundamental proc- 
esses such as handwriting, arithmetic, English, and spelling. 
To develop personal traits and work habits that should be valu- 
able in the office. 

Ability to get along with others, including both attitudes and 

actions. 

Ability to work both independently and cooperatively toward 

the completion of a job. 

Ability to plan procedures and organize materials to accom- 

plish a job efficiently. 

Personal appearance and voice. 
To understand the behavior patterns, customs, and practices in 
modern offices. 
To understand the organization, flow of work, and routines of a 
modern office. 
To become familiar with office equipment and machines. 
To provide exploratory experiences whereby students may deter- 
mine their abilities and interests in various kinds of office jobs. 


Our specific course content has varied somewhat from 
time to time, but always with the recognition that filing, 
typewriting, and clerical record keeping stand high in 
all lists of duties most frequently performed by clerical 
workers. Use of the telephone and of the office machines 
are included among the high-frequency duties in other 
studies. A workshop group decided that typewriting 
should not be considered as a separate unit of work but 
should be integrated into all the units. After combining 
financial duties with the unit on record keeping, the 
group arrived at the following units of content: 
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“Much of the course content can and should be determined from the proper kind of community survey.” 


SuGGESTED UNITs oF CoursE CONTENT 


A. Information about office organization and routines 
Interrelation of jobs 
Flow of work 
Clerical routines 
B. Record keeping 
Petty cash and cash register procedures 
Payroll procedures 
Posting and billing 
Tabulating 
Verifying data and checking 
Bank deposits and reconciling bank statements 
Miscellaneous business forms 
C. Communications 
Use of telephone 
Composing and typewriting telegrams 
Handling incoming and outgoing mail 
Preparing mailing lists and ecard files 
Composing simple letters 
Form letters, stencils, and fill-ins 
Envelope addressing in quantity 
Inter-office communications 
Methods of transmitting payments 
D. Improvement in fundamental skills 
English improvement 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic 
E. Filing practice 
Filing equipment and supplies 
Alphabetic indexing and filing 
Numerical filing 
F. Office machines 
Use of duplicating machines 
Acquaintance with transcribing machines 
Acquaintance with calculating machines 
G. Development of personal traits and attitudes 
Good grooming 
Attitudes of confidence, self-respect, and modesty 
Traits of honesty, dependability, responsibility and the like 
Professional attitude toward work and fellow workers 
Proper office behavior and etiquette 
H. Job-getting techniques 
Procedures for locating jobs 
Application letters and data sheets 
Application blanks 
The interview and follow-up 


The instructional patterns used and the class organ- 
ization and atmosphere are quite as important in realiz- 
ing the objectives as is the actual content. To the extent 
that machine instruction is included, some kind of a 
rotation plan must be worked out to take care of the time 
element. A model office plan appears to be ideal, al- 
though I have never had the privilege of working with 
one. Potentially, it has the advantage of emphasizing 
and giving more experience with the flow of work than 
the plan that I have developed. 

This plan is based primarily on individual projects 
or jobs with each student doing a different job at one 
time. Some jobs require a small group to work together 
on different aspects of the same job, such as getting out 
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a quantity of third-class mail. We have always had at 


’ least one actual mailing of several hundred pieces. A 


number of the other projects involve real work that is 
provided by the teacher. The majority of them, however, 
utilize forms obtained or copied by permission from 
business firms, or forms found in workbooks or sets. 


A folder of projects or job sheets provides the content 
of this phase of the course. Each project is given a code 
number in accordance with the unit which it represents. 
A mimeographed list of project numbers, titles, and 
sources of materials is provided to aid the student, under 
the guidance of the student teacher, in selecting the next 
project after one is completed. This list contains a state- 
ment of the minimum requirements or groups of projects 
from which selections must be made. Students know 
that something will be required, and so it gives them 
a greater sense of security to have such a statement 
before them, even though the requirements allow wide 
latitude in the choice of specific jobs within the several 
units. The responsibility for selection of the jobs is 
placed upon the student with the aim of guiding him to 
select those that are best suited to his needs and level 
of ability. The jobs that involve improvement in the 
fundamental skills are suggested only on the basis of 
individual need. 

It is believed that such procedure maximizes the 
possibility of students learning to work independently 
toward the completion of a job and also learning to give 
the right kind of cooperation in doing the small group 
projects. In most of their school courses, students have 
found cooperation frowned upon by their teachers, and 
where they have learned to cooperate in their class work, 
it has generally been on the wrong basis. This is our 
opportunity to give them practice in the right kind of 
team work in connection with office tasks. The need to 
rely on job-sheet instructions, also, gives them practice 
in following directions. We attempt to write these in- 
structions clearlv and precisely and then to give the 
students just as little help as possible in following them. 
The teacher or student teacher does help them in learn- 
ing to organize their materials and find ways to save 
time and motion in doing the jobs. 


Some class instruction, discussion, and other group 
techniques seem necessary to accomplish the objectives 
of some of the units. We spend the first four weeks of 
the semester on a filing unit taught on the group basis— 
mainly for expediency. Reading, discussions, charts, and 
field trips are used to gain an elementary understanding 
of office organization and routines. Demonstrations of 
machines are given to the class as a whole. A limited 
amount of discussion is used to focus attention on de 
sirable personal traits, attitudes, and office behavior— 
limited to avoid reaching the point of preaching. Case 
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problems dealing with office behavior are used, both for 
class discussion and for individual solution. A person- 
ality test, a self-rating chart, and confidential ratings by 
other members of the class form the basis for a rather 
extended program of exploration and guidance. 

In order to develop the atmosphere of an office and 
simulate office procedures, the teacher is called the ‘‘ office 
manager.’’ Students are allowed to apply for certain 
office positions, and they are hired, in rotation, for these 
places. The special positions that we have consistently 
used are those of assistant office manager, store keeper 
and librarian, and the timekeeper and payroll clerk. 
Students are paid each week on the basis of an hourly 
rate, assuming a forty-hour week and counting a period 
of attendance as an eight-hour day. At the end of each 
four-week period, promotions are made on the basis of 
their accomplishments during that period. Those holding 
special positions are paid ten cents an hour more than 
the others. 

There are a number of variations in course patterns 
that can be used successfully to accomplish similar ob- 
jectives. Several of these have been described in maga- 
zine articles or set forth in more detail in state courses 
of study. In a few of our neighboring high schools, 
several units of clerical practice are being incorporated 
in the second-year typewriting course. Such a course 
is more heavily loaded with typewriting jobs and covers 
less filing and record keeping than the course described 
here. Another plan is to combine clerical practice and 
secretarial practice. Where the enrollment is too small 
to give both courses, it is my opinion that it is better 
to combine them than not to offer either. 

So great is the need, so great is the variety of course 
plans, and so great is the flexibility that is possible with- 
in a course, that I believe something can be done about 
meeting the need in any school situation where vocational 
business courses are offered. 


OF OFFICERS 


ASSISTANT OFFICE MANAGER 


1. You must know at all times what work each member of the 
office force is doing. 

2. Keep a time chart on which you list the names of the office 
employees alphabetically and record the day each project is 
begun and the day it is finished. 

3. Make a eard for each office worker, list the required projects, 
and record the date and manner of meeting each requirement. 
Also, record on the back of the ecard all other projects com- 
pleted by the employee with the date each is completed. 

4. You are to assist the Office Manager in any other way re- 
quested, whether in helping other employees to get started with 
their projects, in delivering messages, or in getting materials. 


STORE KEEPER AND LIBRARIAN 


1. Catalogue the contents of the supply cabinet, listing on a 
separate 3 x 5 card: 

Each copy of each book. 

Each kind of workbook, with the number of copies. 

Each item of equipment. 

Each type of supply, with the quantity. 

File these cards under three headings: Books, Equipment, 

Supplies. 

3. It is your responsibility to issue all the materials needed by 
each worker at the beginning of the day’s work and to check 
them in at the close of work. 

4. If any books are borrowed for overnight use, charge them out 
to the proper persons on the correct inventory cards. 

5. You are responsible for a complete and up-to-date record of 
all materials. 


to 


TIME KEEPER AND PAYROLL CLERK 


1. You are to keep a record of the days each office employee is 

present and absent from work, and of the hourly rate to be 

paid to each and the bonus, if any, to which each is entitled. 

At the end of each week, you are to make up a payroll from 

this information. Caleulate and record the social security de- 

ductions and the withholding tax, and determine the net pay. 

3. Ask the Office Manager to O. K. the completed payroll. 

4. Acting as treasurer of your company, write and sign the 
weekly pay checks and distribute them. 

5. File the weekly payroll. 


to 


The Office Practice Class Is a Working Class! 


By SISTER SAINT MATTHIEU 
St. Joseph’s High School 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


N AN INTENSIVE one-year office practice and pro- 

cedures course, the teacher can provide on-the-job 
experience that is real and practical. If a special effort 
is made to direct the contents and instructions of the 
course, students will be ‘‘broken in’’ properly and will 
be prepared at the end of the course to apply for the 
first position with confidence in their own ability to do 
well the tasks assigned. 

Throughout the vear, the students are shown how to 
reach their goal through good grooming, good work 
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habits and business behavior, mastery of skills, and a 
knowledge of human and public relations—factors that 
are largely responsible for the job success of office em- 
ployees. 

Laboratory work provides the students with an oppor- 
tunity for applying knowledges, skills, and personality 
traits as if they were actually engaged in a business 
office. 

In beginning the class assignment, the students are 
told to assume that they are employees of United Prod- 
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. . . there is only one standard of proficiency for every assignment.” 


ucts Corporation, producers and distributors of mer- 
chandise of all kinds. The main office of this corporation 
is located at 500 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, and it has branches in the principal cities of the 
United States. It is here that each starts to work for the 
office manager of the main office of this corporation. 
From time to time each employee is transferred to other 
departments and branches of the corporation so that by 
the end of the course each student has a fairly general 
understanding of the duties of all major departments of 
the corporation. 

From the first day through the discussion of the 
ultimate ‘‘super secretary’’ valuable assistance is given 
in grooming, business psychology, business ethics, and 
the conduct of social business functions. 

During the first few days in class the students are 
oriented to the ‘‘office setup,’’ by being told that the 
objectives of the course are: (1) To provide them with 
an understanding of the organization of a modern office. 
(2) To provide them with the informational background 
that is basic to an understanding of the more frequently 
performed duties which a beginner in an office may be 
ealled upon to perform. (3) To acquaint them with the 
most commonly used office appliances and to develop 
vocational skill in those to which each seems best adapted. 
(4) To enable them to apply to typical office projects the 
knowledges and skills previously acquired. (5) To de- 
velop attitudes, ideals, and work habits that are necessary 
for successful participation in office work. (6) To help 
develop occupational maturity by enriching their back- 
ground of business information. 


The students are also oriented to the standards re- 
quired of them during the class periods. Each is told 
that just as there is only one standard in business for 
a business letter that has been transcribed from dictation 
so there is only one standard of proficiency for every 
assignment that is given in office practice and procedures. 
The standard for business letters is mailability. If a 
letter can be signed and mailed without any changes 
being made, then the letter meets the required standard. 
In regard to other assignments, if the student (em- 
plovee) is asked for information about a subject with 
which he should be familiar, the only satisfactory answer 
is a complete and accurate one given at the earliest 
possible moment. 


A notebook, which becomes a reference book when 
the student is on the job, is another class activity. Sam- 
ples of office forms used in the community constitute 
the greater portion of the book. These forms are ar- 
ranged neatly with a brief typewritten explanation of 
the purpose of each form. Copies of the four letter styles 
used by the organization are made and placed in the 
notebooks. The students also assemble miscellaneous 
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small office gadgets for a class demonstration of their use. 

For effective work in this office, the student (em- 
ployee) must handle both the incoming mail and the 
outgoing mail. The incoming mail is sorted, opened and 
inspected, dated, and routed. The outgoing mail is 
folded, inserted, sealed, and stamped. Postal informa- 
tion is covered and the amount of postage required for 
mailing items for various classes of mail is calculated. 

Telegraphic responses are often necessary when re- 
plying to incoming mail. The types of telegrams are 
discussed—full rate, day letter, night letter, and collect. 
The students also become familiar with the cablegram 
and radiogram used in international communications. 

Telephone technique is introduced by recording the 
telephone conversations of two students. This is played 
back so that students can hear themselves. This leads to 
a discussion of telephone voice, courtesy, and how to 
handle incoming and outgoing calls. A visit to the local 
telephone exchange is one of the class activities. 

In the United Products Corporation office there are 
many visitors; thus, the students must know how to meet 
the public, how to receive callers, how to handle ap- 
pointments, and how to create goodwill for the employer. 
Many typical situations are set up when receiving callers. 

In the accounting department, the worker must know 
how to handle money and keep records. Handling checks, 
making deposits, writing checks, endorsing checks, and 
reconciling bank statements are included in this depart- 
ment. The work involves the use of the adding machine 
and the key-driven calculator. 

From the accounting department the student goes to 
the billing department. This department takes care of 
invoices received and sent out; credit memos; and 
monthly statements. The payroll is made out each week, 
and all deductions are figured on the calculator. 

In the duplicating department masters are made which 
include illustrations requiring the use of the various 
styli and the mimeoseope. Lettering guides and screen 
plates are used for headings and shading. The student 
is responsible for completing each step in the duplicating 
process. 

In the filing department the company’s mailing list 
is arranged alphabetically on cards. Later these cards 
are arranged geographically. The letters that are typed 
each dav in the ‘‘offiee’’ are used for correspondence 
filing. These letters are filed alphabetically, by name, 
geographically, numerically, and by subject. 

In our office, advertising copy must be prepared. 
Students make a selection of press clippings which are 
mounted for further reference. Digests and summaries 
of the various forms of business writings are made. In 
composing answers to business correspondence, the stu- 
dents are encouraged to write from the reader’s point of 
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view; to keep personality out of routine letters; to be 
brief, courteous, and positive; to use pleasant words; 
to make the first sentence of each paragraph count; and 
to close the letter efficiently. 

The ‘‘general manager’’ travels extensively. There- 
fore, when the student works in his office, he must be able 
to make travel accommodations, reservations, plan a 
trip, and prepare an itinerary. He must know baggage 
restrictions, be able to read a timetable, know the time 
zones, and how to forward mail. 

In the order department the student learns about the 
various shipping services—parcel post, express and 
freight by railroad, plane, motor truck, or steamer. 

Each week the students have a personal interview 
with the ‘‘office manager,’’ during which time an over- 
view of the work completed is discussed by the ‘‘man- 
ager’’ and the ‘‘employee.’’ 

Time is allocated for a discussion on job finding and 
job success. The student prepares a data sheet; fills in 
an application; writes a letter of application; obtains 
a small photograph and Social Security number; pre- 
pares for the personal interview; holds an interview; 
and discusses the follow-up. 


Each month the students (employees) are ‘‘paid’’ 
with a void check which the local bank supplies. This 
check is enclosed in a ‘‘pay-envelope’’ which is made 
out as follows: 


NAME $ 100 

Less deductions for: 

Failure to 
follow directions 
plan work 
proofread 
complete work 
verify names 
erase neatly 


Net Salary $ 


A ‘‘true to life’’ office setup provides an opportunity 
for students to become aware of the importance of each 
department in an office and understand the interdepend- 
ence of the work and workers in each department. This 
emphasizes the importance of and encourages good public 
relations between the teacher and the students. 


SELECTED READINGS ON GENERAL 
CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


From Business Education Forum (Vols. I-VIII) 


A day in the office practice class. Edgar Heffley. 7:18 Feb ’53 

A new approach to the clerical practice course. Myrtle Grover. 
5:29 Dee 

Advanced office practice. Peter L. Agnew. 2:10 Oct ’47 

Advanced planning for better teaching in office practice. Juanita 
M. Rauch. 8:15 Feb ’54 

Are we teaching students to live? Otis Lipstreu. 3:14 Nov ’48 

Basic clerical training desired by business. J. Robert Cullinan. 
2:11 Oct °47 

Beginning clerical worker, the. Marion M. Lamb. 3:27 Feb 749 

Business class makes a survey. Rose Slain. 2:10 Dee ’47 

Business English teachers can help general English teachers. 
Mother M. Stephen. 5:29 Nov ’51 

Business machine training for all business teachers. Christine 
Stropp. 2:37 Jan ’48 

Business show, mid-century. James R. Meehan. 5:33 Dee ’50 

Clerical class to office in 180 hours. Zetta C. Walmsley. 7:29 Oct 
52 

Clerical curriculum has come of age. Sidney Galper. 8:29 Jan ’54 

Clerical office machine program for small high school. Harold 
Ferguson and Gertrude Bates. 2:30 Feb 748 

Clerical practice: training ground for desirable personal traits. 
Helen J. Keily. 5:17 Feb ’51 

Clerical training values of calculating and adding—listing ma- 
chines. R. D. Bryan. 2:29 Jan ’48 

Clerical work in the federal government. Marion M. Lamb. 3:13 
Jan 

Common denominator in school and business. Rufus Stickney. 
5:31 Apr ’51 

Coordinating clerical practice and secretarial practice in the small 
high school. Eva Stevenson. 6:29 Feb ’52 
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Cooperative clerical training program in Philadelphia. John G. 
Kirk. 3:28 Feb ’48 

Criteria for selecting a duplicating process. Juanita M. Rauch. 
7:16 Feb 

Developing correct work habits in clerical training. Christine 
Stroop. 8:17 Feb ’54 

Developing the voicescription skill. Leroy A. Brendel. 4:17 Feb 
50 

Does my general clerical course meet today’s needs? Bruce F. 
Jeffrey. 3:36 Feb ’49 

Does your school offer courses in office machines? Roy O. Hunter. 
7:35 Apr ’53 

Duplicating machines. Bess A. Lewis. 2:33 Jan 748 

Education for general clerical positions. Emma K. Felter. 4:15 
Feb ’50 

Educational assistance through the National Office Management 
Association. T. W. Kling. 4:38 Feb ’50 

Effective dictating machine transcription. Lenore Fenton Mac- 
Clain. 2:35 Jan ’48 

Electric typewriter—recognized time saver for clerical workers. 
Ann L. Eckersley. 7:29 Nov ’52 

Employer’s viewpoint. Catherine F. Boyle. 4:29 Mar ’50 

Equipment and supplies for the office appliance laboratory. Harold 
D. Fasnacht. 3:14 Apr 49 

Errors—but whose? Charles J. Reilly. 7:37 May ’53 

Filing is no longer a stepchild. Rita Duckwall. 8:35 May ’54 

General clerical—essential terminal preparation for business grad- 
uates. 4:12 Feb ’50 

Growing need for clerical practice. George E. Mumford. 2:16 
May ’48 

Has something old been subtracted? Michael F. Gaffney. 5:34 
May ’51 

How important is the teaching of filing? Edwin M. Robinson. 
5:11 Feb ’51 

How much does it cost? Hamden L. Forkner. 4:9 Feb ’50 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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A Project Requiring Application of Basic Skills’ 


The basic secretarial skills, techniques, and abilities are involved in this project. 


By ELIZABETH S. HEMMERLY 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


O YOU often wish that you had something practical 

to use in your advanced secretarial courses—perhaps 
just before a holiday or a vacation? If you do, the project 
about to be described may be something that you would 
like to try in your class. It is one of many that have been 
used successfully at Boston University throughout the 
college year to give the secretarial trainees in the ad- 
vanced secretarial courses an opportunity to apply their 
basie stenographic, typewriting, and office machine skills 
to practical problems—the next best thing to real ac- 
tivities. 

The minimum standards of employability for the slow- 
est student are met by setting the goals of the problem 
high. While the project is being worked on by the stu- 
dents, each one is closely supervised by the instructor 
so that the student’s skills do not in any way deteriorate 
but on the other hand improve. The project requires 
each student to think, to use imagination and judgment, 
and to plan the work so as to meet a predetermined 
deadline. 

At the outset, each student is asked to imagine that 
she is the secretary in the ‘‘one-girl’’ office of the Resi- 
dent Director of a very fine country inn. Her particular 
responsibility at the time of the project is that of arrang- 
ing for the special Thanksgiving Dinner, and her duties 
ean be categorized as follows: 


~ J, Preparing from dictation rough drafts of an advertising 
letter which is to be illustrated, an illustrated menu, and 
a reservation form. 

2. Preparing from rough draft material the masters for 
the spirit duplicating process or the stencils for the 
mimeograph process, proofreading them, and running 15 
copies of each. 

3. Preparing a 3 by 5 inch card for each name on the mailing 
list, recording on the ecards the mailing information, and 
filing the cards alphabetically. 

4. —' date, inside address, and salutation in each form 
etter. 

5. Addressing 15 envelopes, with the proper return address 
typed on each one, for the letters, menus, and reservation 
forms. 

6. Collating the letter and tae menu with reservation form. 

7. Inserting the collated material in the envelopes, stamping, 
and sealing same. 

8. Preparing from dictation the seating assignments which 
are based on the “returned” reservation forms. The sheets 

are to be typed in quadruplicate for use by the various 
hostesses. 

9. Planning from material dictated for the definite seating 
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assignments and typing them in tabulated form (like No. 
8) in quadruplicate for the use of the hostesses. 

10. Preparing from dictation the master necessary to make 
10 copies of the “Instructions to Waitresses” sheet. 

11. Addressing 10 additional envelopes to the waitresses like 
No. 5. 

12. Preparing the record of those waitresses to whom the in- 
struction sheets were mailed—typing the record on the 
back of one of the “Instructions to Waitresses” sheets. 

13. Preparing the “Income Summary” sheet 

The basic secretarial skills, techniques, and abilities 


that are involved in carrying out the assignments are: 
taking dictation; preparing copy quickly for editing; 
preparing masters or stencils using the typewriter, ruling 
lines, selecting appropriate illustrations and copying 
same; proofreading ; following directions; chain-feeding 
envelopes for the purpose of addressing same; collating 
materials; stuffing, sealing, and stamping a large number 
of envelopes; tabulating material; thinking necessary . 
to make proper guest assignments to the various dining 
rooms, and to prepare the ‘‘Income Summary”’ sheet; 
making multiple carbon copies; keeping records of large 
mailings; operating calculating machines—addition and 
multiplication ; indexing names and filing alphabetically ; 
and operating liquid duplicating machines or the mimeo- 
graph. 

The office equipment and supplies necessary for the 
completion of the assignment are: typewriter; mimeo- 
scope; spirit or mimeograph machine; calculating ma- 
chine; envelope sealer; typewriting paper;-stencils or 
masters ; typewriter carbon paper ; envelopes and stamps; - 
3 by 5 inch ecards; stenographer’s notebook; correction 
tape, or wax pencil, or stencil correction fluid ; and dupli- 
eator ‘‘run-off’’ paper. 

The Steps Necessary to Complete the Project 

1. Prior to the class meeting when the instructor plans 
to introduce the project, the students should be asked to 
have available for use the following supplies: 

25 No. 6, 9, or 10 plain envelopes. 

40 sheets of 814 by 11 inch spirit or mimeograph 
process run-off paper. 

A minimum of 3 liquid duplicator masters or 3 
mimeograph stencils. 

25 seals, stickers, or the like for use as stamps. 

2. At the meeting of the class when the students have 
the necessary supplies, the instructor introduces ‘‘ Mr. 
Adams,’’ the Resident Director of the Country Farm 
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Inn, and explains the ‘‘secretary’s’’ duties and responsi- 
bilities as they relate to Thanksgiving Day at the Inn. 
3. ‘‘Mr. Adams’’ dictates the letter given below. The 
*“secretaries’’ are instructed to set it up quickly (with 
strike-overs, ete.) as a rough draft for the approval of 
Mr. Adams. The rough draft is to include a suitable 
letterhead and an appropriate illustration. 
Dear (prospective patron’s name): You are, of course, 
looking forward to Thanksgiving Day and Thanksgiving 
Dinner. Why not make 1955 Thanksgiving Day a very 
special one by treating your family to a real New Eng- 
land Thanksgiving dinner at the Country Farm Inn? 
The attached menu will start your mouth watering now. 
(Par.) Don’t delay in making your reservations for our 
famous traditional holiday dinner which will be served 
from 1 to 8 P.M. on Thursday, November 24, in the 
Main Dining Room, in the Farm Kitchen, and in the 
Pine Room. (Par.) You may telephone your reserva- 
tion at Adams 4-4855 or return the reservation form 
which appears at the bottom of the enciosed menu. 
(Par.) Here’s to good eating for you! 
Happy Holiday, 
Richard Adams, Resident Director 

4. Upon Mr. Adams’ approval, the ‘‘secretary’’ mas- 
ters or stencils the letter with illustration, and runs 15 
copies on the duplicator or the mimeograph. 

5. ‘‘Mr. Adams’’ then dictates the menu and reserva- 
tion form. He asks his ‘‘secretary’’ to use the upper 
~ 24 of an 814 by 11 inch sheet of paper for the menu 
and illustration and the lower 43 for the reservation 
form. The actual arrangement of the material is left to 
the judgment of his ‘‘secretary.’’ The ‘‘secretary’’ 
again prepares a rough draft with illustration according 
to the instructions for Mr. Adams’ ‘‘OK.”’ 


MENU 
Fruit cup with sherbet or fresh vegetable soup 
Roast New England Turkey with dressing 
Whipped potatoes or candied sweet potatoes 
Baked Hubbard squash 
Cranberry jelly 
Giblet gravy 
Freshly baked rolls with dairy-rich butter 
Hearts of lettuce with Russian or French dressing 
Stuffed olives, celery hearts, assorted relishes 
Mince or squash or pumpkin pie 
Coffee, tea, or milk 
RESERVATION Form 

To: Richard Adams, Resident Director, Country 

Farm Inn, Manchester, Vermont - 


(Name) 
(Street) (City) (State) 

Please make .......... Thanksgiving Dinner reservations 

(Number) 
in my name ($4 each) for on Thursday, 
November 24, 1955. (Time) 

Signature 

Address 
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6. Again, upon ‘‘Mr. Adams’ ’’ approval, the menu 
with illustration and reservation form are mastered or 
stenciled, and 15 copies are run off on the duplicator. 

7. In the meantime, while the ‘‘secretary’’ may be 
waiting for access to a duplicator, she should begin ad- 
dressing the 15 envelopes needed for the mailing of the 
letter, menu, and reservation form. In this connection, 
chain-feeding of envelopes can well be reviewed for the 
entire class by means of a demonstration by the instruc- 
tor. The following names and addresses represent the 
mailing list to be used and each name and address should 
be typed on the 3 by 5 inch cards, the names properly in- 
dexed, and the cards filed alphabetically. A notation 
concerning the specific mailing together with the date of 
mailing should also be entered on each card for record 


purposes. 
Mr. Herman S. Stokes, Lawrence Avenue, Burlington, 


Vermont 

Dr. William S. O’Connell, 32 Oak Drive, Reading, Ver- 
mont 

Mr. Arthur T. Thompson, 43 Lincoln Street, Stoneham, 
Vermont 

Mr. R. C. Simpson, 790 Washington Street, Melrose, 
Vermont 

Mrs. Stanley Robinson, 190 Lexington Avenue, Revere, 
Vermont 

Mr. Gerard T. Foster, 333 Atlantic Avenue, Winthrop, 
Vermont 

Mr. John Harvard, 355 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Vermont 

Mr. Timothy L. Larson, 567 Kilside Road, Dorchester, 
Vermont 

Mrs. Thomas L. Thomas, 43 Martin Drive, Wellesley, 
Vermont 


Mr. E. P. Wilbur, 90 West Street, Weston, Vermont 

Mr. Harry P. Ward, Lincoln, Vermont 

Mr. Norman P. Harrison, Mile High Road, Needham, 
Vermont 

Mr. Malcom T. Gardiner, Flower Road, Weston, Ver- 
mont 

Mr. Matthew Kennedy, 3 Oliver Avenue, Norwood, Ver- 


mont 
Mrs. Robert J. Fredericks, 57 Pierce Street, Canton, 
Vermont 


8. When the letters have been run off, and the date, 
the inside address, and the salutation inserted in each 
letter; and after the menu with reservation form has 
been duplicated and 15 copies made, the two pages are 
collated, folded, and inserted in the envelopes which are 
then sealed and stamped ready for mailing. Here, again, 
the instructor can well demonstrate the proper handling 
of material for a large mailing, and can emphasize the 
eare needed in the handling of stamps. 

9. ‘‘Mr. Adams’’ then dictates the detailed seating 
assignment of guests, which he prepared from the ‘‘re- 
turned”’’ reservation forms, and asks his ‘‘secretary’’ to 
tabulate the material double spaced, making three car- 
bon copies for use by the various hostesses. It can be ex- 
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plained to the secretarial trainees that names of people 
who did not receive the initial mailing appear on the 
seating plan because advertising media other than the 
letter and menu were used. 

THANKSGIVING DINNER RESERVATIONS AT THE COUNTRY FARM INN 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
November 24, 1955 


Main The 
No. in Dining Farm Pine 
Time Name Party Kitchen Room 
1 P.M. Mr. Stokes 6 6 
Mrs. Johnson 4 4 
Mr. Richards 20 20 
Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Sherman 14 14 
Mr. Daniels 3 3 . 
2 P.M. Mrs. Donaldson 17 17 
Mr. Gardiner 3 3 
Mr. Wood 9 9 
Mr. Hennessey 2 2 
Mr. Black 15 15 
3 P.M. Mrs. Robinson 15 15 
Mrs. Palmer 2 2 
Mr. Davis 9 9 
Dr. Kelley 17 17 
Mr. Biron 
4 P.M. Mr. Hanchett 6 6 
Mr. Potter 2 2 
Mr. Paulson 22 22 
Mr. Ward 8 8 
Mr. Dexter 12 12 


Note: The seating capacity in the Main Dining Room is 55, 
Farm Kitchen 32, and The Pine Room 20. 


10. ‘‘Mr. Adams’’ next dictates the names of the 
guests together with the number in each party and asks 
his ‘‘secretary’’ to prepare in quadruplicate a statement 
similar to that in No. 9 above. This time the ‘‘secretary”’ 
must make the definite assignments in the various dining 
rooms, allowing some vacancies in each room at every 
hour for guests who no doubt will arrive without reser- 
vations. 


At 5 POM. Dr. O’Connell 10 in party 
Miss Williams 
Mrs. Owen 

Mr. Thomas 
Mr. Foster 

Mr. Wade 

Mrs. Stone 
Mrs. Carr 

Mr. Lee 

Mrs. Knight 
Mr. Simpson 
Mr. Sommers 
Mr. Cumberland 
Mrs. Fredericks 
Mr. Watson 


9? 
2? 
9) 2? 
2? 


At 6 P.M. 


At 7 PM. 


At 8 P.M. 


=" 


11. ‘‘Mr. Adams’’ has found it necessary to employ 
ten extra part-time waitresses to supplement his regular 
waitress staff for Thanksgiving Day only, and he asks 
his ‘‘secretary’’ to prepare from dictation a rough draft 
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of the ‘‘Instructions to New Waitresses’’ for his ap- 
proval and then duplicate ten copies to be mailed to the 
new waitresses. 


INsTRUCTIONS TO NEW WAITRESSES 
Wuo Are TO SERVE ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1955 


Welcome to Country Farm Inn! We are looking for- 

ward to having you with us. You can do much to make 

Thanksgiving Day, 1955, a happy one for our many, 

many guests. 

Below is a list of general instructions that you will want 

to read and follow so that your work will be easier for 

you and more pleasant for our guests. If you have any 
questions, however, please let me know and [I shall do 
all that I can to assist you. 

1. Please report to the Country Farm Inn, ready for 
work, no later than twelve o’clock noon on Thursday, 
November 24, 1955. Your uniform will be ready for 
you in the waitress dressing room, and your dining 
room assignment will be made at that time. 

2. Acquaint yourself with the menu that is to be served 
and the table equipment necessary for table set-up. 

3. Check on the procedure of service and assignment of 
waitresses to tables for service—approximately 15-20 
guests to each waitress. 

4. a. First course to be placed on side tables 15 minutes 

before serving time. 

b. Second or main course to follow at the direction 
of the hostess. : 

e. Main course dishes, silver, ete., to be picked up. 
and dessert to be served. 

d. Final dishes to be picked up, tables cleared, linen 
replaced, and tables reset. 

e. Coffee to be served after main course; that is, 
with dessert unless specifically requested by guest 
to have it served with main course. 

f. Water glasses are to be kept filled and extra rolls 
and butter to be served as needed. 

5. Report to the hostess in the dining room to which 
you are assigned to receive payment for services at 
9:15 P.M. 

Thank you for helping us to make our guests feel wel- 

come. 

Ricuarp Apams, Resident Director 


12. The ‘‘secretary’’ needs to address ten envelopes 
for the part-time waitresses, using the chain-feeding 
method again. She also should make a 3 by 5 inch card 
for each of the waitresses, typing the name in each case 
in proper index form and making a notation of the 
mailing on each card. The part-time waitresses are listed 
below: 

Mrs. Randolph P. Stevens, Lowell Road, Bedford, Vermont 

Mrs. Peter S. Simms, 93 Sunset Avenue, Wakefield, Vermont 

Miss Hazel Lowell, 256 Maple Street, Woburn, Vermont 

Mrs. Anthony Wells, 569 Belmont Avenue, Plainville, Vermont 

Mrs. Willard F. Brooke, River Street, Waterford, Vermont 

Mrs. Charles L. Dawes, 467 Hawthorne Street, Everett, Vermont 

Mrs. H. L. Brownson, Box 35, Branton, Vermont 

Miss Barbara Hildreth, Wilton, Vermont 

Mrs. Henry L. Orr, Stevens Road, Bridgeton, Vermont 

Mrs. Michael Kennedy, 3 Oliver Street, Norwood, Vermont 


(Please turn to page 20) 


“The dictionary and atlas are wonderful references in an office. Let’s teach students to use them.” 


We Should Not Fail to Cover 
These Points in Office Courses 


The teacher who has a background of offiee experience brings to the 
classroom a vividness and vitality that enhances learning for the students. 


By MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


F THE TEACHER of office practice is to provide 

youngsters with experiences that are realistic, he must 
know what is going on in business offices today. It is 
true that the office practice teacher without actual work 
experience may well know the eriteria for a good du- 
plicating job, but his evaluation of a student’s work may 
be dull and pedantic. However, the office practice teacher 
who had worked with a sales department in preparing 
duplicated materials that would attract the attention 
of salesmen could very vividly illustrate to the student 
the strengths and weaknesses of the completed job. 

Young office workers when asked to evaluate their high 
school business courses mention time after time that they 
wished they had had more realistic training. As one 
young worker said, ‘‘You know I typed from printed 
copy in books for two years in typewriting class and in 
office practice class, and then when I started working 
the first thing I had to do was copy from semi-legible 
longhand. I didn’t know how to space the material on 
the sheet of paper. It seems to me that I could have 
learned that in high school.”’ 

The teacher who has profited from work experience 
would not fall into this error. He might very well teach 
approximately the same content that is ordinarily found 
in the office practice course but the approach and em- 
phasis will be different. Some of the phases of the office 
practice course that a teacher with experience would 
teach and re-teach follow. 

We think we have done a good job of teaching students 
how to center, how to guess at placement, how to estimate 
lengths of letters, but we haven’t. Youngsters in begin- 
ning jobs are ‘‘stumped’’ when they have to make de- 
cisions about placement. Give your students an oppor- 
tunity to shift from single to double spacing, from one 
tabular setup to another, and be sure they use the 
machine mechanisms to shorten the work. Students 
should be taught to appreciate the moments saved by 
shifting to double spacing, for example, rather than 
having to use the carriage return lever twice at the end 
of each line. 

Teachers tend to give students specific instructions 
about placement of copy, yet the office worker seldom 
gets instruction. The beginning office worker is very 
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likely to find in the midst of a dise a series of figures that 
are to be typed in an easily readable style. 

Teach high school students how to handle multiple 
copies. Businesses are complex organizations and many 
people are involved in each communication. The office 
practice teacher should be sure the students know how 
to collate many copies, how to correct them, and how to 
mark the many copies. They learn this on the job, but 
why not develop the skill in the classroom. 

Don’t ‘‘ding’’ into youngsters that they cannot spell. 
Develop a sensitiveness to correctness of words. Teach 
them how to use the dictionary. If they are having diffi- 
culty with a word on a disc, teach them to explore pos- 
sible words in a dictionary. Eighteen-year-olders develop 
quite a technical vocabulary after they have been on the 
job for a short while. Why shouldn’t the teacher pro- 
vide this practice earlier than the beginning of a job? 

The atlas is a wonderful reference in an office. Teach 
students to use it. Through its wealth of information, 
the teacher can help students develop an awareness of 
geographical locations, sizes of cities and towns, time 
zones, and the like. Beginning workers make many mis- 
takes because of their failure to know where places are. 
The Mr. Jones in Portland, Oregon, will frequently get 
a copy of the letter intended for Mr. Jones in St. Louis, 
Missouri, because the young worker just doesn’t realize 
that a salesman in Oregon would not have St. Louis in 
his territory if there is a staff of 500 salesmen for the 
country. So many errors of this nature occur in one 
company that form letters have been developed that 
begin: ‘‘The salesman’s name and address sent to you 
is ineorrect. ...’’ Students enjoy determining itineraries 
that require the making of a series of decisions about 
how the traveling should be done, what hours are best, 
and what means of transportation are available. 


The Development of a Technical Vocabulary 

Office practice teachers tend to confine much of their 
dictation to common sense materials. Students are given 
little practice in constructing outlines and then making 
sense out of relatively technical material. After some 
experience young office workers write with ease outlines 
for ‘‘polyethylene,’’ ‘‘sequestering,’’ ‘‘angiogram,”’ 
‘‘ecomminuted’’ and type from such outlines as quickly 
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“Students should be provided the kinds of jobs in the class that will utilize a variety of machines.” 


as they type the so-called high frequeney words. High 
school youngsters can learn to do the same thing. How- 
ever, the objection is raised ‘‘Well, I might use the 
terminology of the glass manufacturing industry and 
then my students find employment in a medical clinic, 
or an industrial cleaning company. Then what good is 
the vocabulary for the glass industry?’’ That is not 
too serious an argument. The skill and technique in 
developing a particular vocabulary will carry over and 
the student will know how to build a vocabulary in any 
situation in which employment is found. If you have 
brochures, technical sheets, form letters from the in- 
dustry and students learn how to use these materials in 
determining the correctness of the letters they are doing, 
these same students are going to use such materials that 
are available in their offices before they go back to the 
author of the dictation for clarification or verification 
of the material. 


Calculating Machines for Incidental Activities 


So often in the office practice class students will work 
on a calculating machine for a period of time and then 
move to another type of machine. That student never 
realizes how the calculating machine might help in other 
assignments. The worker who keeps a daily record of 
the service calls made to the companies in the communi- 
ties can shorten the job at the end of a month when the 
report is due by using a calculating machine to figure 
totals and compute percentages. Students should be 
provided the kinds of jobs in the class that will utilize 
a variety of machines. 


Importance of Bodily Cleanliness 


The office practice teacher cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of bodily cleanliness. One per- 
son who fails to use a deodorant can make the entire 
office a miserable place in which to work. 

The office practice teacher should stress the kind of 
clothing that should be worn in the office. The petticoats 
piled one on the other ean be very uncomfortable and 
awkward to travel around desks, office files, and chairs. 
Through bulletin board displays, discussions, and stu- 
dent evaluations of their own clothing a feeling for 
proper office dress can be developed. 

It would be helpful if the girls are provided with 
instruction on how to select cosmetics. A group of young 
office workers were invited to a cosmetic party and each 
of them spent from $30 to $50 on a variety of cosmetics. 
When they described their purchases it was obvious that 
they had the cosmetics usually bought by women attempt- 
ing to regain lost youth. There is justification for some 
consumer education in the office practice class if there 
is no such instruction in any other course. 
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Use of Time 


We hear again and again the importance of developing 
time consciousness in our students—and a little work 
experience will convince the office practice teacher that 
this is vital. Young workers frequently have little idea 
of what they can get done in a given period of time. 
However, some guidance with beginning workers does 
result in considerable improvement in the amount of 
work completed. One young worker who had been keep- 
ing a record of her work was heard saying enthusias- 
tically to her fellow workers: ‘‘Gee, I transcribed fifteen 
letters this morning and not one of them was returned 
to me for a correction.’’ The office practice teacher can 
help the students determine what they should be able 
to accomplish in the course of an hour of work on the 
ealeulating machine or two hours of work on a transcrib- 
ing machine. When students leave class they should 
have some ability to determine how long it should take 
a proficient worker to cut one stencil, to type a page of 
manuscript, to figure a series of fifty percentages, to 
transcribe an hour’s dictation, and many other activities 
of the ordinary office worker. 


Possibilities for the Future 


The office practice teacher is teaching a terminal course 
and he should not fail to give his students some guide- 
posts for further education and training. Young workers 
frequently desire to continue education, change jobs, 
enter other occupations, and they are at a loss to know 
how to proceed. Sometime during the course of the 
year, the teacher should spend time in orienting students 
to opportunities beyond high school. Give them informa- 
tion about advanced education in evening colleges, in 
specialized schools. Also students should have an op- 
portunity to learn how to evaluate a job, a company, 
and an industry. 

The office practice teacher who has been involved in 
a work situation will bring to the classroom a vividness 
and vitality that can result in enhanced learning for the 
students. A skillful blending of the practical aspects of 
working with the theory and principles of accomplishing 
tasks can be achieved in the office practice classroom 
by the teacher with work experience. 

The teacher who knows about the business offices from 
textbooks and magazines may present material very 
much like the ‘‘talk’’ given by the college student who 
has studied the problem of growing soybeans. The stu- 
dent may know all the facts—he has studied bulletins 
from the State Agricultural Department and other ref- 
erences—but his presentation will lack the enthusiasm 
and realism evident in the talk by the student who has 
spent several years working side by side with his father 
in cultivating a crop of soybeans. 
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Selected Readings 
(Continued from page 14) 


How one school district solved a three million dollar problem. 
R. L. Higginbotham. 4:29 May ’50 

How to make office clerical education effective in an academic 
high school. Laura L. Brown. 6:28 Feb ’52 

How to teach the ten-key ‘‘touch method’’ on adding machines 
and printing calculators. D. T. Jones. 8:35 Oct ’53 

Ideas for conducting clerical classes. Leo P. Judge. 7:35 Feb 53 

Improving voicescription training records, Minna Strauss. 6:18 
Feb 752 

Industrial training program for supervisors. J. Robert Cullinan. 
2:18 May ’48 

In-school work experience. Eline Krisch. 6:12 Feb 752 

Introducing office practice through use of slides. Sister Geraldine, 
D.C., 4:19 Feb ’50 

Job analysis in office practice. 
Nov 753 

Job analysis—its implications. Elsie Rose Prenn. 4:31 Jan 50 

Learning on the job. Clare E. Lewis. 7:35 Mar ’53 

Let’s dramatize the interview. John H. Callan. 6:20 Feb 752 

Let’s get down to earth in clerical office practice. Marion F. 
Diemond. 6:31 Jan 752 


George F. Montgomery. 8:29 


ve 


Let’s make clerical practice attractive. Mary E. Connelly. 5:9 
Feb ’51 

Let’s make office practice practical. Mary E. Connelly. 4:29 
Dee 749 

Let’s modernize before we motorize. A. A. Schlichting. 3:10 


May ’49 

Little things count. Wallace B. Bowman. 2:15 May ’48 

Must-be-taughts of clerical office training. Harold D. Fasnacht. 
2:27 Feb ’48 

Local bank at your service, the. Nan C. Moberly. 6:9 Feb 752 

Machine methods and the modern business office. Robert Cham- 
pagne. 8:28 Apr ’54 

Management techniques for the office practice teacher. Marian Jo 
Collins. 7:22 Feb ’53 

Meaningful office practice in a school which provides limited office 
equipment. Laddie J. Fedor. 6:29 Apr ’52 

Mechanization of the business department is here to stay. Ruth 
Plimpton Patterson. 7:11 Feb 753 

Mimeographing is important, too! 
Feb 

Molding the employables in general clerical. 
6:14 Feb 

Objectives of the general clerical curriculum. Parker Liles. 1:18 
Apr 

Office machine training, the time required for an adequate pro- 
gram. James R. Meehan. 1:17 Apr ’47 

Office machines for the less able student. Hamden L. Forkner. 
1:12 May ’47 

Office machines instruction of the present day. Gert-ude Rough- 
sedge. 4:31 Feb 750 

Office machines to fit the job. Jennie MeVey. 8:31 Dee 753 


(Please turn to page 42) 


Sister Teresa Clare. 7:11 


Leroy A. Brendel. 


Hemmerly 
(Continued from page 17) 


13. When ‘‘Mr. Adams’’ returns the rough draft of 
the Instructions to New Waitresses approved and/or 
edited, the ‘‘secretary’’ prepares a master or a stencil 
and runs off ten copies. 

14. The ‘‘secretary’’ stuffs the ten envelopes, stamps, 
and seals them, following the same procedure used in 
preparing the mailing described in Step No. 8. 

15. The day following Thanksgiving Day ‘‘Mr. 
Adams’’ asks his ‘‘secretary’’ to prepare a one-page 
summary sheet showing the following information: 


1. The capacity of each of the serving areas. 

. The number of guests served cach hour with reserva- 
tions and the number of guests served each hour with- 

out reservations. (The hostesses’ seating charts con- 

tain this information.) 

The total number of guests served with reservations. 

The total number of guests without reservations. 

The gross income for the day by serving areas. 

The gross income for the day from ali three serving 

areas. 


Note: Because of the popularity and fine reputation of 
the Country Farm Inn, no reservations were can- 


celed. 


The statement given here is a sample of one prepared 
by the ‘‘secretary’’ from the information available to 
her. However, in less advanced courses, it might be more 
feasible to dictate the material as it appears in the 
statement and use it as a tabulation problem only. 

Although the material in this particular problem is _ 
based on the Thanksgiving Season, with very little 
change, the assignments could be adapted to any holiday 
period—Easter, Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, Labor 
Day, and others. 

The quality of work and the interest on the part of 
the students have been unusually high when the as- 
signment is a practical problem, even though the work 
may extend over a period of days or weeks. The en- 
thusiasm, a natural by-product, created by a project of 
this type is extremely contagious, and the students and 
the instructor have ‘‘fun’’ completing the assignments. 
After all, is it not true that the best results in education 
are obtained when both the students and the instructor 
are enjoying themselves as they work? 


THE CouNTRY FarM INN INCOME SUMMARY, November 24, 1955 


Number Served at 
1 4 3 4 5 6 f 8 Total 
Serving Areas Capacity P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. Served | Total Served With Reser- 
Main Dining Room ___. 55 rer 
With Reservations ___ 54 0 50 0 21 33 19 30 Total Serv: ed Without 
With’t Reservations __ 0 55 5 55 384 17 «36 2 434 Reservations 519 
Farm Kitchen 32 
With Reservations ___ 0- 29 0 30 9 9 0 0 Total Served @ $4 each 848 x $4 = $3,392 
With Reservations Main Dining Room 434 x $4 = $1,736 
With’t Reservations _. 20 3 620 0 20 5 20 20 160 | Farm Kitchen 254x$4= 1,016 
107. 106 107 107 «+107 102 107 107 848 Gross Income for Thanksgiving Day $3,392 
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WHEREVER YOU TEACH 


COUNTLESS articles devoted to the improvement of teach- 
ing have little effect because they prescribe for situations 
outside the possibility of accomplishment in small and medium- 
sized high schools. Wherever one teaches, however, many 
things can be done to improve instruction. 

1. A definitizing of one’s own philosophy of education and 
of business education and the formation of objectives to 
implement that philosophy. What are the purposes of educa- 
tion? of business education? How conscious are we of these 
purposes in our teaching? 

2. Organization, or re-organization, of our teaching ma- 
terials to accomplish the objectives and purposes of our 
teaching. How does our philosophy influence our selection 
of materials of instruction and our methods of teaching? 
One criterion for the selection of textbooks, for example, 
should be their contribution to the objectives of teaching. 

3. Alertness to changes in business. Business education 
provides the workers for business; therefore, it is necessary 
to be thoroughly uptodate in the content of business courses 
and the methods of teaching. them. 

4. Utilization of research findings. Research leads the way 
to the improvement of content and method in business educa- 
tion. One does not need to know the techniques of research 
to profit from it. One, however, must be willing to try the 
new and different. 

5. Membership in professional education associations. This 
includes both general and specialized associations on the local, 
regional, and national level. 

6. Organization of a chapter of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America in your school. This organization brings to- 
gether students with like interests and provides an opportunity 
for development of many desirable traits in a non-classroom 
atmosphere. 

7. Continuing contact with businesses in the community. 
Every school is fairly close to some medium-sized city. Visits 
to places of business and visits by businessmen and women to 
the school provide worthwhile “change of pace” in teaching 
and dramatize many teaching situations more effectively than 
ean be done in the classroom. 

8. Keep up with education, in general. We are teachers 
first: part and parcel of the system of education, contributing 
inestimably to the education of all students. We are business 
teachers secondly: making our specialized contribution to the 
preparation of our students for vocations. 

—THEODORE Woopwarp, President 
United Business Education Association 


[ Rom THE GULF TO THE BLUE RIDGE 


Here and There. Martin Stegenga has returned to the staff 
at Mississipppi Southern College after an absence of two years 
in graduate work at Indiana University. . .. Wanda Goodman, 
who received the master’s degree from the University of 
Mississippi has joined the faculty at the University. ... Don 
Reese and John Gibson are new members of the Delta State 
Teachers College faculty. (Please turn to page four) 


Photograph by Lanier Thompson 


PRESIDENTS .. . Left to right are Frank M. Herndon, retiring 
SBEA president, Mississippi College for Women, Columbus; Ver- 
non A. Musselman, SBEA president, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; and Theodore Woodward, UBEA president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SBEA PRESIDENT 


MAY I SPEAK for all of the officers in saying that we 
appreciate the honor you have bestowed upon us, and the 
confidence and trust in us that you exemplified by electing us 
to positions of leadership in your association. At the same 
time we feel keenly the responsibility that is ours. We are 
pledged to serve you this year to the best of our ability, in 
the same fine way that our predecessors have served before 
us. 

We are still hearing many fine echos from the wonderful 
meeting in Little Rock even as we look forward to our 1955 
convention in St. Petersburg. Already several outstanding 
leaders in business education have been invited to be on the 
convention program. There are many indications that it will 
be one of our greatest conventions. 

Your 1955 Convention. Every member of your executive 
board is hard at work on his area of responsibility for the 
November 1955 convention. Your first vice-president, Gladys 
E. Johnson, has already edited and we have published a Con- 
vention Manual for use by the local committee. In January, 
your president visited our headquarters hotel, the Sereno, and 
he was more than pleased with what he saw. The facilities 
there are fully adequate to meet our needs in an excellent 
manner. He also met with the business teachers of St. Peters- 
burg and the surrounding area for an organization and plan- 
ning session. This group plans to meet regularly between now 
and next November. They are planning something special for 
the entertainment of your “better half” while you attend the 
various sessions. Be sure to include your wife, husband, or 
sweetheart in your convention plans. 

MemBersHIP Puans. Our 1955 drive for unified members 
is now under way. Your regional membership chairman, 
Ernestine Melton, is in constant touch with all state represent- 
atives. Your president has written to all state organization 
presidents inviting them to work for an increase in the number 
of unified memberships in their respective states. We expect 
to set a new high for memberships before convention time. 

All roads lead to St. Petersburg! I’ll see you there next 
November !—VrrNon A. MussELMAN 
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A LETTER FROM FRANK M. HERNDON 
1954 PresIpENT oF SBEA 


Dear SBEA Members: 

With a new year before us and the many opportunities 
that it affords, one hesitates to reflect on the year just past. 
However, this occasion must not go by without my telling you 
what a privilege it has been to serve you as 1954 president of 
the Southern Business Education Association. 

The professional interest and enthusiasm of members, state 
representatives, Board appointees, special committees, and 
officers are ample evidence that our Association has an im- 
portant role to play in the continued growth and development 
of business education in the South. The 100 per cent coopera- 
tion of these persons and groups makes the office of president 
a pleasant responsibility and an inspiration to the office holder. 

Space does not permit my giving appropriate credit to the 
many individuals who contributed so much to the success of 
our associational year which was climaxed by a great meeting 
in Little Rock. A sincere “Thank You” is appropriate to every 
person who maintains membership in our unified associations 
—UBEA-SBEA. Your support through membership and the 
outstanding leadership in business education that comes from 
UBEA-SBEA members is now and will be responsible for the 
destiny of business education in the South, and to a large 
measure, in the Nation. 

The Supervisory Services Project, which was started last 
year as a continuing project of the SBEA, holds many pos- 
sibilities for more effective state programs of business educa- 
tion. The purpose of this project is to encourage the rendering 
of desirable services on the state level through cooperative 
efforts of state departments of education, colleges for business 
teacher education, and state associations for business teachers. 

At the close of our Little Rock meeting, which had as its 
theme, “Human Relations in Business Education,” someone 
remarked to me, “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could prac- 
tice throughout the coming year the good human relations that 
have been evidenced at this meeting.” Sharing this point of 
view, I began looking for several workable principles of good 
human relations in business education. I believe the following 
are sound even though they may not be entirely new: 
Exercise democratic leadership in the classroom. 
Cooperate with other teachers, staff members, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Personally, by telephone, or letter communicate with 
the parents of each student. 

Take advantage of every opportunity to get acquainted 
with businessmen and their businesses. 

Be genuinely interested in community projects and 
actively participate in these projects. 

6. Share to the limit of one’s ability in promoting the cause 

of business education. 

You have my every good wish for success and happiness 
in 1955. 


Most sincerely yours, 
/s/ Frank M. HERNDON 


SBEA CONVENTION 


From the Gulf to the Blue Ridge they traveled to the Ozarks 
to learn of Human Relations in Business Education and to 
demonstrate in congenial work and play that they understood 
as they learned. SBEA conventioners who arrived early 
enough were privileged to attend Thanksgiving Day services 
in the Little Rock church of their choice. The day and the 
convention off to a good start—registration completed and 
routine business affairs under way—SBEA officers were hosts 
and hostesses at a reception honorimg all visitors, but especially 
those who were attending the convention for the first time. 

At eventide the annual Fellowship Dinner brought with 
it the usual good cheer that pervades the atmosphere when 
good friends get together. The climax was in the address by 
Charles E. Kauzlarich, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirkville. “Have you heard,” asked Dr. Kauzlarich, 
“that business and industry have a tremendous stake in educa- 
tion—their employees come from educational institutions; 
their future executives come from the schools; their customers 
have been educated in the schools; their future is completely 
bound up with the future of the schools of America... . As 
business and industry look to the schools for their employees, 
executives and customers, they might rightly think that schools 
do some funny things . . . they emphasize facts and informa- 
tion when the important things about young men and women 
are attitudes, traits, work habits, the ability to get along with 
people; they operate million dollar plants for three quarters 
of the year and close them down complete for the rest of the 
time.” One must hear Dr. Kauzlarich for himself to appreciate 
fully his humor and philosophy. 

It seemed as though all Arkansas had a part in making the 
afterdinner Bingo party a top feature in fun. The games, 
favors, prizes, and delicious refreshments were the source of 
delight to everyone. And Arkansas hospitality did not end 
there. A tour to Hot Springs, another of Little Rock, and 
a reception at the Governor’s Mansion were highlights in the 
entertainment of her guests. 

The mood having been set for the best of human relations, 
everyone was ready for the first general session on Friday 
morning—a symposium on “The Business Teacher and Human 
Relations.” Contributing to the development of the topic 
were W. M. Shepherd, Vice President, Arkansas Power and 
Light Company, Little Rock, who spoke on “Human Relations 
with Business and Industry.” His never-to-be-forgotten stress 
on attitudes proved them to be a basic ingredient in the field 
of human relations. Willie A. Lawson, Manager, Schools 
Department Democrat Printing and Lithographing, Little 
Rock, gave a most stimulating interpretation of “Human 
Relations with Parents and the Lay Public.” In presenting 
the phase of “Human Relations with Students and Staff 
Members,” Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
magnificently summed up the whole subject of human relations 
with his four-point creed for worth-while living with others: 
Believe in God. Believe in yourself. Believe in mankind. 
Believe in freedom. 

All this and distinguished French visitors, too! Presented 
at this first session was a group of visiting French educators 
who were in the United States under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Education to study methods used by American 
schools in the training of executive secretaries and admin- 
istrative assistants. Members of the party were: Marcella 
Battaille, Technical College of Versailles; Jacqueline Cam- 
inade, College Moderne, Amiens; Marcel Chalier, Chief Tech- 
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SBEA CAMERA 
SBEA PERSONNEL ... (1) Off- 


cers, state representatives, and chair- 
men of Divisions administer the SBEA 
program of activities. The association 
is most grateful to these persons for 
their vision and leadership. 


NEW OFFICERS .. . (2) Seated 
left to right are Kenneth Zimmer, 
second vice-president; Gladys E. John- 
son, first vice-president; and Vernon 
Musselman, president. Standing /eft 
to right are Edna Bailey, Georgia; 
Lucille Branscomb, Alabama; Edna 
Long, Florida; and Mildred Brading, Arkansas. 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER ... (3) Seated at the speaker’s table 
are members of the 1954 SBEA Executive Committee and the 
guest speaker, Charles E. Kauzlarich, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. (4) Conventionites enjoyed a Thanksgiving 
dinner at the opening session. Special entertainment and good 
fellowship made this session one to be remembered. 


nical Education Inspector, Technical Education Department, 
Ministry of Education and member of the French Association 
for Development of Technical Education; Yvonne Court, Col- 
lege Moderne Sophie Germain, Paris; Marcelle Fauvin, College 
Moderne Sophie Germain, Paris and Member French National 
Committee on Organization; Joseph Mailhot, Ecole Nationale 
Professionnelle, Lyon; Genevieve Richon, Lycee (high school) 
Servres; Henriette Selves, College Technique, rue de Poitou, 
Paris and member of the French National Committee on Or- 
ganization. 

The divisional meetings which followed the first general 
session and the sectional meetings on Friday afternoon, as 
well as the discussion groups on Saturday morning, provided 
the core of work for the convention. Prominent visiting lec- 
turers and SBEA personnel made these well-attended sessions 
very profitable experiences which afforded many opportunities 
for individual participation. Serving as chairman for these 
several meetings were: Secondary Schools—Bessie [liers, 
Florida; Private Business Schools—Mary Crump, Florida; 
Junior Colleges—James Womack, Mississippi; Colleges and 
Universities—Roy Stevens, Alabama; Basic Business—Ken- 
neth Zimmer, Virginia; Clerical—Jewell Watson, Louisiana; 
Administration and Supervision—Donald Fuller, Georgia; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting—Roy Stevens, Alabama; Secre- 
tarial—Christine Stroop, Tennessee; Problems and Trends 
in Secondary Schools Business Curriculum—Parker Liles, 
Georgia; Problems and Trends in Business Teacher Education 
—John H. Moorman, Florida; Problems and Trends in the 
Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting—A. J. Lawrence, 
Mississippi; Problems and Trends in the Teachings of Account- 
ing and Basic Business Subjects—Howard M. Norton, Lou- 
isiana; Problems and Trends in the Teaching of Machines and 
Appliances—Gladys Peck, Louisiana. 

The Friday evening banquet offered an unusual piéce de 
résistance in Russell N. Cansler, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, who chose 
for the title of his engaging thoughts “Keeping Step.” On 
the lighter side there was the inaugural ball during which 
new officers were presented to the assembly: Vernon Mussel- 
man, University of Kentucky, president; Gladys E. Johnson, 
Central High School, Little Rock, first vice-president; Kenneth 
Zimmer, Richmond Professional Institute, second vice-presi- 
dent; Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., Alabama State Teachers College, 
secretary; and Liston Fox, The University of Tennessee, 
treasurer. New state representatives included: Lucille Brans- 


comb, Alabama; Mildred Brading, Arkansas; Edna Long, 
Florida; and Edna Bailey, Georgia. 

Reports from the divisional and sectional chairmen were 
presented Saturday morning at the closing session which 
featured a challenging address, “Business Education Looks 
Ahead,” by Paul S. Lomax, New York University. 

Congratulations to Frank Herndon, Gladys Johnson, and. 
Arkansas on their fine work for SBEA in 1954. 
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A CHALLENGE FOR YOU | 


As each new officer begins his task, or as a worker changes 
from one job to another, there is always a new burst of en- 
thusiasm. “A new broom sweeps clean.” And so as I take up 
the duties and responsibilities of membership chairman for 
SBEA, I should like to pass on to you some of my enthusiasm. 

As the Southern Region of the United Business Education 
Association, a Départment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, we are a part of the oldest professional organization 
of business teachers in the world.* We members know the 
advantages that have accrued for us over the years, both in- 
dividually and professionally, through NBEA-SBEA. My 
appeal to you now is that you make these advantages known 
to those of your associates who are not members. I am thinking 
particularly of those who have come into the profession only 
recently. 

The teacher who has taught in the same field for ten, or even 
five years, may feel pretty secure in his classroom procedure. 
Such a person might not feel the need for the contacts he 
would get through membership and participation. We believe, 
however, that this group would benefit by joining us; and 
although we recognize the selling job on our hands, we believe 
it is worthwhile to the individual as well as to the profession 
to make this effort. 

It is in behalf of the new teachers that I make this special 
plea. Let us think back on our own feeling and experiences 
when we started teaching. While most of our states have 
taken steps to coordinate and furnish general over-all aid, 
and some of the states have gone a great way in supervision, 
we know that the new teacher needs all the help he can get 
from any source. 

I am asking that you as members, with your established 
standing in our profession, consider it your professional re- 
sponsibility to offer the advantages of UBEA-SBEA member- 
ship to all the business teachers in your area who have been 
teaching less than five years. I sincerely believe it will be 
simply a matter of “offering,” as I think most of these persons 
~ *SBEA was organized in 1932 and became a region of UBEA in 1951. 
The Department of Business Education was organized in 1892 and 


merged with the National Council of Business Education to form'the UBEA 
in 1946. 


are anxious to improve themselves. People are not entering 
our profession today unless they are honestly interested in 
the job; and I believe that we are neglecting our responsibility 
when we do not pass on to them the things we have found 
helpful. 

I should like to add as a final thought, the tie-in between 
the NEA and its Centennial Action Program and the UBEA. 
We find business teachers who support the NEA and do not 
realize that the UBEA is a part of it. Therefore in our 
“selling” job, we may need to do a little “educating.” As yet, 
NEA membership dues do not include the subject-matter 
department. It does, however, include your national member- 
ship in the Department of Classroom Teachers and the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. Many of us are looking forward 
to the time when a “package deal” will be available—ERNEs- 
TINE Me.tton, SBEA Regional Membership Chairman 


FROM THE GULF TO THE BLUE RIDGE 
(Continued) . Mrs. Fletcher Jackson has joined the 
faculty at Mississippi College, Clinton. She has filled the 
vacancy left by Frances Skulley who is now teaching in Texas. 
Mrs. Jackson was formerly a member of the faculty at Macon 
High School. .. . Marie Louise Franques, assistant professor 
of secretarial science at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, has 
been appointed by Governor Robert Kennon to the Louisiana 
State Committee of the White House Education Conference 
Committee. . . . Stephen M. Johnson, Young High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has been appointed chairman of the 
Knox County committee to prepare a handbook for business 
education. . . . Cameron Bremseth, formerly of Georgia State 
College, has arrived in Tehran, Iran. His address is United 
States Overseas Mission, APO 205, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y.... Denzil Radabaugh has moved trom Moscow, Idaho, 
to Morgantown, West Virginia. ... Gertrude V. Godley, form- 
erly of Parmele, is now at Edenton, North Carolina. ... James 
E. Colbert, formerly of Augusta Junior College, is now head 
of the business education department of Coker College, Harts- 
ville, South Carolina. . . . Clarina Cornwell, of the Commerce 
Department at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
is serving as director of admissions this year. ... J. Curtis 
Hall, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is on leave to study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Please use this application to renew your own membership or to enter a new membership in UBEA-SBEA. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


YES, I want professional membership in my specialized association—UBEA-SBEA. Please send the publications and 
reports to the address below. My check for $.-____.___. is enclosed. 


National: United Business Education Association 
Regional: Southern Business Education Association 
Type of Membership Service (Please check) 

00 Basic Service—Including full active privileges in the unified asso- 
ciations and a year’s subscription to the Business Education 
Forum and special membership rel $5.00 

or (Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years $12.00) 

(0 Comprehensive Service—Including full active privileges in the uni- 
fied associations and the four UBEA Divisions: Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U.S. Chapter 
of ISBE. Also a year’s subscription to Business Education Forum, 
The National Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership rel $7.50 
(Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 

) International Society for Business Education—Including a year’s 
subscription to the International Review + $3.00 


Mr. Miss 

Dr. = Mrs. 

Street 

City Zone... State 


q 


new member 
renewal member 


School 


Make check or money order payable to United Business Education Association. 
Give to State Membership Chairman or mail to Hollis Guy, UBEA Executive 
Director, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Your last FORUM address if different from above address. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
‘BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA M. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


THE VOICE RECORDER—A SHORTHAND 
TEACHING DEVICE 


Contributed by Marjorie Delaney and Frances Brown, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


THE VOICE RECORDER is one of the most valuable 
teaching aids in the shorthand and transcription classes. 
When the material for dictation has been recorded in the 
manner and at the rates desired, the teacher is free to 
help students develop good writing techniques. 

At the time writing of shorthand is intreduced, the 
voice recorder can be used to give the dictation as the 
teacher demonstrates at the blackboard. As the students 
take dictation from the machine, the teacher can give 
assistance to those students who would experience a 
greater degree of success if they improved their posture, 
writing position, or techniques of writing. The teacher 
is also able to determine from time to time if the rates of 
dictation are satisfactory. 

Some students benefit most when the teacher writes a 
few words or sentences in their notebooks so that they 
ean see that fluency in writing and proportion of char- 
acters, not perfection or size, are the important factors. 
When the voice recorder is used, the teacher has the ad- 
vantage of being able to help students without stopping 
the entire class. All students will benefit if the teacher 
has time to commend and encourage them. 

One of the greatest advantages of the voice recorder is 
the fact that the right kind of dictation practice can be 
provided for students outside the classroom. When the 
day’s lesson is recorded, it can be used over and over 
again by the students. Marked improvement is shown by 
those students who get additional practice in taking 
dictation. 


Providing for Individual Differences 


The use of the voice recorder makes it possible for the 
teacher to do a better job of providing for individual 
differences. Students who progress slowly need addi- 
tional practice for satisfactory accomplishment, while 
the more gifted writers need more practice at higher 
rates than can usually be given in class. Some students 
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need practice on the short speed-takes while others need 
practice for sustained writing. 

The voice recorder is valuable in assisting the teacher 
in giving dictation for transcription. On transcription 
days the teacher usually finds it necessary to dictate at 
several different speed levels in order to reach every 
writer in the class. If a voice recorder is used to give 
some of this dictation, there will be more time remaining 
in the period for transcription. Students writing at one 
speed level will not be forced to sit idly by while dicta- 
tion is being given at another level or will they become 
too tired because they must try to write every take that 
is given. 

The teacher may later use these recordings to play 
back the dictation as he corrects the transcripts. Much 
of the eyestrain which can result when it is necessary 
to look back and forth from copy to transcript is avoided. 
The recordings may also be made available for students 
to use outside of class for additional practice in taking 
dictation. If it is desirable to provide the students with 
more transcription practice than the regular class time 
permits, the machine can be used to give such dictation 
without requiring the presence of the teacher. 


Voice Variety 


Use of the voice recording machine makes it easier 
for the teacher to provide the class with the experience 
of taking dictation from a variety of voices. One means 
of doing this is to have the students in the secretarial 
practice class make such recordings while they are learn- 
ing to operate these machines, as a part of their instruc- 
tion in that course. It is sometimes possible to borrow 
recordings from businessmen in the community to pro- 
vide students with actual office dictation during the lat- 
ter part of the shorthand course. 

Although the preparation of recordings may require 
some of the teacher’s time outside of class, much of 
the material that is to be used for practice may be 
dictated to the machine at the same time that the teacher 
is dictating to the class. 

The many ways in which the voice writing machine 
may be used in the classroom prove its value as an able 
assistant to the shorthand teacher. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


INCLUDE ATTITUDES IN THE 
EVALUATION OF YOUR TYPEWRITING 
STUDENTS 


Contributed by Herbert M. Jelley, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TEACHERS OF TYPEWRITING generally concede 
the importance of proper attitudes in offices but devote 
their classroom efforts almost entirely to the development 
of a saleable skill. Often the teaching of attitudes is con- 
sidered to be the prerogative of teachers of the non-skill 
subjects. 

It is almost superfluous to discuss the importance 
which employers place on desirable attitudes and pleas- 
ing personal traits. All of us have had experiences with 
individuals who possessed an abundance of vocational 
skill but who failed because of lack of social skills. On 
the other hand, we can think of individuals who lacked 
superiority in vocationa! skills but who attained success 
because of social skills. 

Just as the trend in the automobile industry has 
progressed from an emphasis on the motor exclusively to 
an emphasis on the body as well as the motor, so in busi- 
ness offices the trend has evolved from a stress on voca- 
tional skills exclusively to a stress on social skills as well 
as vocational skills. Therefore, if we are to turn out 
marketable products in the form of competent typists, 
we must equip our students with social skills including 
constructive attitudes. 


Set Up Objectives 


It is assumed, then, that proper attitudes should be 
developed concomitantly with the various typewriting 
skills and knowledges. This being true, it is as essential 
to evaluate students on attitudes as it is to evaluate 
them on skills and knowledges. 

But, in order to evaluate anything, certain criteria 
must be established against which performance can be 
compared. In typewriting classes, as in other classes, 
these criteria should be the objectives of the course. 
Many teachers do not take time to spell out with their 
students the aims or goals of their courses ; consequently, 
these aims or goals may be fuzzy or vague in the minds 
of teachers and also in the minds of students. It is diffi- 
eult for the teacher and the students to determine 
whether the class is attaining the objectives desired unless 
these objectives are clear in the minds of all concerned. A 
good procedure, then, is to construct a list of objectives 
for the typewriting course. In addition to the technical 
skills required, this list should include certain attitudes. 
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Enlist Assistance of Students 


The teacher should enlist the assistance of his students 
in the formulation of a list of desirable evidences of atti- 
tudes. Such teacher-pupil planning presents an excel- 
lent opportunity for the school to demonstrate and to 
instill democratic values—a worthy educational outcome. 
In addition, if students are given such an opportunity to 
assist in the formulation of objectives, they will better 
understand the reasons for each objective. And, cer- 
tainly, objectives thus selected will be longer remem- 
bered by students than would objectives formulated by 
teachers and ‘‘handed down”’ to students. 

It is reassuring to listen to students furnish the atti- 
tudes they hope to acquire during the year. With a ques- 
tion concerning what they think their employers will 
expect and with just a litle help from the teacher, a list 
of meaningful attitudes can be constructed. 


List Concrete Evidences 


It is desirable to list concrete evidences of the attitude 
desired rather than vague generalizations. For example, 
it would be difficult to evaluate a person on such an item 
as ‘‘cooperative spirit’? because the bias and prejudices 
of the observer are likely to creep into the evaluation. 
But if evidences of a cooperative spirit are listed—such 
as covering the machine at the close of the period, pick- 
ing up paper from the floor, and helping one’s neighbor 
when help is requested—the evaluation procedure be- 
comes easier and more reliable. 

Here is an example of some concrete evidences of 
proper attitudes on the part of students: 

1. Displays a constructive and responsible attitude to- 

ward work. Evidences of this include: 

a. Starts each day’s work promptly. 

b. Carefully proofreads all material typed with an 
eye toward eliminating errors and improving the 
quality of work. 

e. Works steadily and efficiently. 

Is cooperative, considerate, and kind to fellow stu- 

dents. Evidences of this include: 

a. Does not disturb others while they are working. 

b. Helps other students when help is requested. 


e. Is cheerful. 
3. Takes care of supplies and equipment. Evidences of 
-this inelude: 
a. Cleans the typewriter at least once a week. 
b. Carefully covers the typewriter when work is 
finished. 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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WORK EXPERIENCE RECOMMENDED FOR 
BOOKKEEPING TEACHERS 


Contributed by Harold F. Linamen, Anderson College, 
Anderson, Indiana 


JOE DOAKS was in a deplorable situation. The time 
for submitting his tax return was rapidly approaching, 
and he was quite certain that he would never eget the 
information compiled in time. Joe believed that he had 
made a profit in his newly formed business, still he 
really wasn’t sure. He knew that he had had a lot of 
expenses, but he did not know just how many. His 
checking account, according to the bank statement, had 
a favorable balance; however, he did not know how 
many checks were outstanding. A number of people 
owed Joe for work completed, but he did not have a 
elear picture of the total amount. Up to this point, with 
the help of his wife and a local notary public, Joe had 
managed to file his quarterly returns but things were 
rapidly getting out of hand. In the midst of this 
dilemma, he recalled seeing an announcement in a local 
paper stating that two teachers had started an ac- 
counting partnership. In desperation, he made his con- 
tact with one of the teachers. 


One year later the picture is remarkably different. In 
the first place, Joe does not have those headaches any 
more. The doctor said they were migraine, but Joe has 
concluded that they were the result of his constant worry 
over his bookkeeping problems. Secondly, now all data 
are available to prepare his tax returns. Thirdly, since 
Joe no longer has to struggle over his paper work, he has 
more time to make plans for his business. Finally, he 
has adequate cost information with which to make com- 
petitive bids. 


The Other Side 


This story has another side to it also. The teachers 
find that classwork is more fun since they have gone into 
the accounting business. They have practical illustra- 
tions to enrich their teaching. When it is time to teach 
bank reconciliations, the monthly bank statement of one 
of their clients (no mention of client’s name, of course) 
is at hand for a practical demonstration. Current in- 
formation concerning stocks, bonds, office procedures, 
different kinds of accounting systems and office forms 
are obtained through the various audits conducted. 


These teachers find their classes more enjoyable, too, 
since they have obtained more confidence in their teach- 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


ing through knowledge in the practical field as well 
as in the theoretical. They have attained added prestige 
in the eyes of their students and in the business com- 
munity. If a full schedule of classes and school activities 
prevents part-time business experiences during the 
regular academic year, summer employment may pro- 
vide the practical background which will enrich teach- 
ing procedures. 


You can plan your lessons 
to fit your class needs with 


Modern Typewriting Practice 
by Altholz and Altholz : 


Here’s a typewriting text that actually allows 
you —and helps you — plan your own lessons to 
meet the special needs of your class. 

In preparing their text the authors were guided 
by the basic educational truth that every student 
is an individual problem and every class, in turn, 
presents a distinct teaching situation. 

Wealth of Material. MTP, along with helping 
you plan your own lessons, features more timed 
writings, more letters, more tabulation exercises, 
more production problems, more remedial exer- 
cises than any cther typing cock on the market. 
A comprehensive Teacher's Manual, providing 
teaching suggestions, time schedules, and sug- 
gested lesson plans, is free to you upon adoption 
of the text. 

Helpfully Organized. MTP is so organized that 
you can put your finger in a moment on the kind 
of exercise, drill, or production problem you 
need. For example, if you want more letters, 
you can locate them quickly and easily in the 
Letter Section. 


Send for your examination copy 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 

2 West 45th Street New York 36 

Shorthand Teachers ——_—— 

REGENT TEST LETTERS 
Longhand Edition 


Sixty longhand test letters counted for 
dictation. Just send 25c in coin. 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


INSTRUCTIONS IN OFFICE MACHINES 


Contributed by Gerald A. Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


At the 1954 meeting of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, one group of business teachers partici- 
pated in a discussion of current trends and problems in 
instruction in office machines. The principal speaker in 
another group presented some excellent ideas concerning 
the teaching of clerical practice. Teachers who attended 
both of these sessions were made aware that instruction 
in such subjects as office practice, clerical practice, and 
office machines involves very different things in the 
opinions of various business teachers. Undoubtedly, 
this is as it should be. These subjects, as offered in the 
secondary schools, are still relatively new and basic 
concepts concerning them have not been definitely estab- 
lished. In this brief article, an attempt is made merely 
to present a few ideas relative to instruction regarding 
office machines. 


Basic Assumptions 


Even though instruction in office machines has not yet 
been clearly defined or stabilized, there are certain basic 
assumptions on which any planning of instruction in 
the subject should be based: 

1. Mechanization of business and industry has made 
it imperative that secondary-school programs be de- 
signed to enable prospective office employees to gain 
basic experience in the use of the most common office 
machines. 

2. A high degree of specialized skill in the operation 
of a variety of office machines is not generally necessary 
for securing employment. However, such skill may be 
advantageous in securing employment and invariably 
facilitates the adjustment of the new worker to the new 
job. 

3. Prospective business employees should be taught 
how to operate office machines. Instruction in the office 
machines class should consist of much more than merely 
the bringing together of students and machines. 

4. Proper operation of certain office machines (such 
as the ten-key, adding listing machine) can be taught 
in a short time. The development of acquaintanceship 
without actual instruction takes longer and is much less 
effective. 

5. Proper operation of other office machines (such as 
the key-driven calculator) can be taught only over a 
relatively long period of time. Mere familiarity or ac- 
quaintanceship with these machines may be worse than 
useless. 
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6. Proper organization for instruction is the most 
vital element in the office machines course arrangement. 
Because instruction in office machines constitutes prep- 
aration for clerical work, the machines activity may well 
be one phase of the overall clerical training program. 

7. Because the amount of time students devote to each 
machine should vary, instruction can best be offered by 
means of a modified rotation plan which will permit 
flexibility. The extent to which the basic rotation idea 
must be modified for flexibility will depend upon the 
variations in students and machines existing in each 
office machines class. 

8. Instruction in office machines is most effective 
when it is offered at the twelfth-grade level to round out 
preparation for employment in general clerical, secre- 
tarial, or record-keeping office service positions. 

9. The utilization of office machines in business is 
an integral part of the entire procedural arrangement 
for office production. Thus, the informational phases 
and the procedural elements in the instruction relative 
to office machines should be properly balanced with the 
operational phases. 

10. Standards for office machine production work in 
offices and in classrooms are extremely weak and in some 
cases non-existent. However, every business teacher must 
recognize the necessity for having production standards 
in office machines instruction and endeavor constantly 
to develop in students the ability to do large quantities 
of high-quality work. 

Objectives 


The evidence indicates clearly today that secondary- 
school graduates with business education backgrounds 
generally obtain initial employment in clerical positions. 
Thus, it appears that business educators should de-em- 
phasize the concept of preparing an individual to op- 
erate one machine with a high degree of skill and 
emphasize the idea of developing operational familiarity 
with several of the commonly used office machines. Busi- 
ness wants employees to be familiar with machine so 
that they will not be afraid of them. The individual who 
is familiar with mechanical equipment and has no fear 
of it, can readily adapt to complicated machine pro- 
cedures in the circumstances of employment. 

If the teacher of business subjects adheres to the above 
point of view, an appropriate list of objectives for his 
instruction in office machines will include statements 
such as the following: 

1. To enable students to develop an accurate concept 

of how office machines are used to expedite busi- 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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WHAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN 
BASIC BUSINESS? 


Contributed by Stanley K. Fitch, Lynwood High School, 
Lynwood, California 


THE DUAL GOALS of basic business, which may be 
general education and vocational education, should be 
understood by all concerned, particularly by the teach- 
ers. The particular goal which the teacher has in mind 
will affect his teaching technique. For example, if stu- 
dents are learning banking for personal information as 
a means to effective living, then the basic concepts such 
as purposes, advantages, and disadvantages of banks will 
be discussed. If, however, students are learning banking 
as a vocation, then, in addition to learning the basic 
concepts, they should also learn the more technical 
aspects such as bank bookkeeping, duties of teller, and 
the distinctions between various forms of vouchers. 

The content of basic business needs to be outlined 
more clearly by our leading educators. It appears that 
at present basic business is undertaking to teach too 
many distinct and minor fields. Studies have revealed 
that it is more practical to construct a basic business 
course on the basis of large areas such as banking, taxa- 
tion, and shipping, rather than on details. This method 
provides for more consistency in the areas taught and 
prevents duplication. A greater attempt should also be 
made to teach the fundamental concepts rather than 
techniques. 


Needs and Interests of Recipients 


The needs of the students should be explored and 
the subject matter should be adapted according to these 
needs. The needs of the students may most easily be de- 
termined through counseling. 

Since the choice of a right or wrong vocation can make 
the difference between happiness and maladjustment, 
the vocational choice of the student should be considered 
by the basic business teacher. 

The personal business needs of the student must also 
be considered. As students are learning about business, 
their own economic competency should be adjusted in 
accordance with what they have learned in the basic 
business course. In other words, if a student can analyze 
the techniques in buying a car, he should use them if he 
is in the market for one. 

The needs of the community should also be kept in 
mind by the basic business teacher. These needs will not 
necessarily be the same as the needs of the students. 
Neither will they necessarily be the same as the needs of 
any other community. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


The implication for the basic business teacher is that 
he must know the everchanging needs of the community. 
He cannot do this alone. He must enlist the cooperation 
of the businessmen, who, as a rule, are only too willing 
to be of assistance. In addition, the working together 
of the community and the basic business teacher leads 
to a better understanding of one another. 

In order to have effective learning, the interests of the 
students should play an important part in the selection 
of areas of study in the basic business course. While 
studies have revealed that it may be unwise to place too 
much confidence in the students’ alleged interests, 
evidence also shows that pupils’ interests are not taken 
sufficiently into account. Harold Leith, in a study of 
925 ninth-grade pupils, revealed that there is some re- 
lationship between students’ interests and socio-economic 
status and academic ability. 

It would appear that basic business meets the needs 
and interests of the students to such an extent that its 
place in the curriculum should be established. Most 
business educators believe that basic business is impor- 
tant enough to be included among the core of academic 
subjects. Failing this, basic business should at least be 
included among the core subjects in the business field. 
No subject is more basic to students’ everyday interests 
and activities than is basic business. 


Program of Education 


A program of educating the school officials and the 
community on the importance of basic business should be 
undertaken. Goals and content could also be discussed. 


It could be pointed out that a greater need for basic 
business exists today than did a couple of decades ago. 
Business procedures are growing more complex daily. 
The purchase of an automobile, for example, requires a 
knowledge of not only the car but of such factors as 
credit, insurance, and taxes. 

Perhaps the best method of showing school officials 
the evergrowing need of a basic business program would 
be through meetings. Whenever possible, a competent 
basic business teacher should be invited as a guest 
speaker. Other methods such as professional magazines 
could be used. The basic business teacher should provide 
leadership in informing the public of the importance of 
his subject. Media such as meetings, radio, and news- 
papers could be used. 

Basie business methods should be taught in as many 
of the teacher-education institutions as possible. For 
teachers who have already graduated and have no back- 
ground in basic business but who wish to teach this sub- 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING TO RETAIL SELLING? 


Contributed by Willard M. Thompson, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California 


EVERY YEAR there seem to be fewer and fewer sales 
people; more and more stores seem to be going into self- 
service. What is happening to retail salesmanship? Is 
self-service ushering in an end to the era of personal 
selling in stores? Such questions are disturbing to 
teachers of retail salesmanship, for who wants to be 
an expert in a skill that is dying! 

Let us look at some widely known, but selcom stated, 
facts that established the place of personal selling in 
stores firmly in our business picture—past, present, and 
future. 

If the genie from Aladdin’s lamp should whisk away 
everything you have bought from stores, you would be 
naked, cold and hungry, for virtually all food, clothing, 
and home furnishings come from retail stores. That is 
why we have them. That is also why they are here to 
stay. 

You can bet that we will spend our money in stores 
because there is no suitable alternative. Even if shop- 
ping districts were surrounded by tall electric fences, we 
would fight to get in as we battled to buy scarce nylons, 
automobiles, and appliances immediately after World 
War II. You cannot keep folks from buying. 

Purpose of Selling 

If folks will buy on their own, then why should we 
try to sell to them? Why don’t merchants open their 
doors and let us come and get it without benefit of sell- 
ing? This will not work ordinarily because there is more 
merchandise to be sold than there are customers to buy 
it. 

The purpose of selling is to help you decide what 
specific articles are best for your wants. For example, a 
woman buying dishes will find them in china, earthen- 
ware, and plastic with each type available in several 
different styles and brands. Since the purpose of selling 
is to help her decide, the sales person aids her in select- 
ing the type, style, and brand that will give her greatest 
satisfaction for her money. 

Why You Pick “A” Over “B” 

As consumers we wander in a forest of stores brim- 
ming with strange merchandise. We are guided through 
this maize by four aids—habit, advertising, ‘‘the horses’ 
mouth”’ and personal selling. Wise consumers call upon 
them all. 

You are pretty sure to buy where mother shopped if 
convenient and you are satisfied, as did one man, 30 
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years a customer of the same store, who was buying 
gloves for his wife. Believing it impossible to buy gloves 
for the wife in her absence, the sales person discouraged 
him. Undaunted, the man insisted on looking at gloves 
until he finally bought a pair for his wife. Buying in 
the same store year after year gets to be a habit. Habit 
helps you in selecting your store and your brand, as it 
does the man who buys Ford automobiles year after year 
from the same dealer, and the woman who always buys 
her dresses from the same shop. 

Everytime you pick up a newspaper or a magazine, or 
switch on radio or television, you are greeted with ad- 
vertising. Office, store, factory, highway, and home are 
strewn with messages on pencils, blotters, calendars, and 
signs that urge us to buy. We escape the constant attack 
of the aggressive cult of advertising only by going to 
sleep. 

Sellers know that all ads, like all fig trees, do not bear 
fruit. As a whole, however, advertising helps to guide 
our purchasing toward such nationally branded prod- 
ucts as soap, cosmetics, soft drinks, breakfast food, cloth- 
ing, and appliances. Local advertising with a price ap- 
peal often leads us to the place of buying. We suspect 
that advertising aims to sell regardless of our best inter- 
ests. Nevertheless, modern advertising, constantly at- 
tacking through air lanes and type, sways all of us 
from the gimlet-eyed skeptic to the free-spending young 
matron who readily admits, ‘‘I watch my ads.’’ 

Horse traders of grandfather’s day did not rely on 
what someone told them about the age of a horse. They 
learned the facts by looking at the horse’s teeth. Nowa- 
days a source of facts is commonly called ‘‘the horse’s 
mouth.’’ The two ‘‘horses’ mouths’’ for consumers are 
the man or woman who owns one and research. 

Appliance makers, among others, have long recognized 
the power of a satisfied customer. If Mrs. Morgan likes 
her new stove, she can do more to sell one to her neighbor 
than can an advertisement in a magazine. Accordingly, 
they encourage Mrs. Morgan to write down her praise 
so that they may spread it beyond one neighborhood. 
Such jottings, testimonial letters, are a powerful influ- 
encer of customers. We also buy such items as cameras, 
typewriters, paint, patent medicines, and clothing on the 
word of satisfied users. We believe that ‘‘the man who 
owns one’’ is an excellent source of facts. When we know 
him personally, his testimony is even more highly es- 
teemed. 

Several organizations and agencies make a business of 
getting to us the facts about merchandise. In labora- 
tories and proving grounds, these fact-hounds test all 
types of consumer goods and report their findings. We 
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honor such facts believing that they will help us get 
more and better merchandise for our money. All of us 
know the cautious buyer who claims that he never makes 
a major purchase before checking ‘‘the horse’s mouth.’’ 


Question: What is more powerful as an aid to buyers 
than habit, advertising, and ‘the horse’s mouth’’ all put 
together? Answer: Personal selling! Why? Because 
when you are standing with money in hand ready to 
buy, personal selling can switch you from ‘‘A’’ to ‘‘B”’ 
regardless of what has gone before! For this reason 
alone personal selling has the edge on all other aids to 
buyers. But let us look further! 

Personal selling is the hydrogen bomb of distribution 
because it first finds out what you want, not in terms of 
merchandise but in terms of satisfaction. Then, after 
learning what you want, personal selling offers the 
articles that fill your want. At this point you auto- 
matically reach for your cash or check book for what 
more could you desire than the specific product that 
fills your want! 
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But personal selling does not stop there. The expert 
then insures that you will be satisfied. When you buy 
from an expert salesperson you are almost certain to be 
better satisfied than if you are denied such help. Expert 
salespeople are your buying agents. Although they work 
for the store they also serve the best interests of cus- 
tomers. 

We are in the dark ages of personal selling. We have 
been there for 6,000 years just as we have been in the 
dark ages of self service. There is hope on the horizon. 
Our present trends in store layout and toward self serv- 
ice are breaking down barriers between customers and 
merchandise making it easier for them to buy. We as 
teachers of salesmanship can contribute to these trends 
by teaching the facts about self service: That it speeds 
up sales of merchandise which has been pre-sold by habit, 
advertising, and ‘‘the horse’s mouth,’’ that service can- 
not replace expert salespeople who are in a position 
to give customers more satisfaction for their money 
than any impersonal selling device known to man. 


CONFIDENCE 


That has built national popularity 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that they can select and use 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING in its latest edition with the greatest of confidence 
and satisfaction. 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is many things to many 
people at the same time. It recognizes the many conditions under which type- 
writing is taught and the various levels of ability of students. It combines the 
best of the new practices with the best of the old practices. 

The reliability of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has led to its use in more 
schools than all competing books combined and its popularity is still growing. 


CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry and Crawford 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent adoptions, 
including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple). 
Idaho (cobasal), Kansas (multiple), Texas (multiple), Florida (basal), and 
Tennessee (multiple. 
It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, including the 
senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Phoenix, and many other cities. 
It is on the approved list of many other cities where it is used in the majority of 
the schools. In states where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it is 
used in the vast majority of those schools and closely approaching 100 per cent 
in most of these states. 

Chicago 5 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. pats 2 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) New Rochelle, N.Y. 


100% in 
STATE 
ADOPTIONS 


San Francisco 3 
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To meet the requirements of 
Modern Business 
and Modern Business Teachers . . . 


Two New Text-Workbooks 
by James R. Meehan and Gilbert Kahn 


HOW TO USE FULL-KEYBOARD 
ADDING MACHINES 


_, HOW TO USE TEN-KEY 
<< ADDING MACHINES 


e Organized for flexibility ... they can be used 
to develop from minimum basic operating 
skill to maximum vocational proficiency . . . 
they allow you to trim your courses to meet 
the interests of students within the time 
available. 


e Short, simple, thorough . . . and 
completely lesson-planned. 


e Fully illustrated ... 
printed tapes. 


machines, techniques, 


e Realistic . . . problems appear in 
typewriter type and in handwriting, 
just as the students will encounter 
the work in business 


Other Business-Machines Text-Workbooks that merit 
your consideration: 


How to Use the Calculator and the Comptometer, 
Third Edition, by Meehan 


How to Use Rotary Calculators, 
Second Edition, by Meehan and Stuart 


How to Use Adding and Calculating Machines, 
by Walker, Roach, and Hanna 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 Dallas 2 
Chicago 6 Toronto 4 
San Francisco 4 London E.C. 4 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 29) 


ject, it is recommended that universities offer a com- 
bined course of content and method of two hours a 
day during the six-week summer session. One hour 
would include content, the other method. A full two- 
unit credit would be given for the methods course. How- 
ever, only half credit, or one unit, could be given the 
content course since it may have difficulty meeting the 
criteria for a graduate course. Thus, three units would 
be earned in the combined course. 

The education of the basic business teacher should in- 
clude practical business experience. Not only can a 
teacher with practical business experience teach more 
effectively, but he can also analyze more rapidly the 
needs of the community and gear his teaching to that 
end. A minimum of one year of practical experience 
should be required before a teacher would be allowed to 
teach basic business. 

It is suggested that a committee of business educators, 
school officials, students, and representatives of the com- 
munity be set up to review some of the problems in basie 
business. Of particular interest should be the content, 
goals, and methods of recruiting qualified basic business 
teachers. Through a spirit of cooperation, continued im- 
provements are imminent. 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 26) 


e. Returns all supplies to their proper places at the 

end of the period. 
4. When visitors are present, is conscious of ordinary 

social courtesies. Evidences of this include: 

a. Greets visitors and explains to them the activities 
of the class. 

b. Properly introduces visitors to the teacher and to 
the elass. 


Explain Plan to Students 


It is important to explain to students that the atti- 
tudes thus formulated for the course constitute an im- 
portant part of the objectives of the course. As part of 
the objectives of the course, the attitudes become sub- 
ject to evaluation, just as the other objectives (develop- 
ing speed and learning to typewrite business letters) are 
subject to evaluation. A full explanation of the grading 
plan should be given at the beginning of the course. 
The definitions of attitudes that are to be developed 
should not serve as a vindication of evaluation, but, 
rather, as a basis for evaluation. 

Perhaps merely explaining the evaluation plan to the 
students will suffice. However, some teachers will doubt- 
lessly want to set these desirable attitudes down on 
paper so that each student will have the list constantly 
in front of him to serve as a checklist. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Your UBEA 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION REPRESENTS THE PROFESSION 


The National Council for Business Education is also 
known as the Executive Board of the United Business 
Education Association. The original Council was organ- 
ized in 1933 as the coordinating association for business- 
teacher organizations. In 1946, the National Council for 
Business Education merged with the Department of 
Business Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion (organized in 1892) to form the United Business 
Education Association. 


Council Represents Geographic Regions and Areas of 
Business Education 


The present Council consists of fifteen regional rep- 
resentatives; the president, vice president, and treasurer 
of UBEA; the presidents of the four UBEA professional 
divisions—Research Foundation, Administrators Divi- 
sion, National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and the U. 8. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education; and the presidents of 
unified regional associations—Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, Western Business Education Associa- 
tion, and Mountain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion. The executive director and the immediate past- 
presidents of UBEA, NABTTI, and U.S. Chapter of 
ISBE are ex-officio members of the National Council. 


Voting by Mail Ballot 


Regional representatives on the Council are elected an- 
nually by mail ballot for terms of three years. Nomina- 
tions are made by a committee composed of one UBEA 
member from each state. Members of the nominating 
committee are the presidents or past presidents of affili- 
ated state or local associations, chairmen of the state 
membership committee, the state director of a unified 
regional association, or a member of a functioning or co- 
ordinating committee, Each member of the nominating 
committee has the privilege of naming one person within 
the region for the consideration of the other committee 
members. All nominees are ranked by the regional com- 
mittee and the two names receiving the highest number 
of points are placed on the ballot. Regular and profes- 
sional members may choose between the nominees or they 
may write in the name of another member. 


Any UBEA member may submit to the Council mem- 
ber nearest him any proposal affecting the policy of the 
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Association. The Council member will file the proposal 
with the executive director sixty days before the annual 
meeting. Proposals affecting constitutional changes must 
be accompanied by twenty-five signatures of regular and 
professional members. The agenda prepared by the pres- 
ident and executive director is submitted to Council 
members thirty days in advance of regular and special 
meetings. Important items of business which cannot be 
held over for reguiar or special sessions are transacted 
by mail vote. 


Functions of Council 


Among the functions of the Council are to:[1] study 
and act upon policies affecting the Association which may 
be proposed by any member, [2] carry out the wishes of 
the Representative Assembly, [3] encourage and assist 
volunteer workers within the region in directing the 
activities of the Association, [4] elect the officers of the 
Association and assist them in dispatching their duties, 
and [5] promote a dynamic program for better business 
education on all levels—local, state, regional, and na- 
tional. 


Positions of Leadership 


Council members hold strategic positions of leadership 
and have a special responsibility for advancement of the 
profession. They do not stand apart from the member- 
ship as a mysterious governing body, but are drawn 
from the membership to work for the membership in 
carrying out approved programs, promote and conduct 
needed services, and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion. Council members are leaders who have not sought 
the high places, but who have been drafted into service 
because of their ability and willingness to serve in pro- 
moting better business education through UBEA and the 
affiliated associations. 


Know your Council members . . . keep your Council 
members informed . . . vote in each annual election for 
the nominees who represent your ideas and ideals in 
business education. The strength of the Association is 
directly correlated with the effectiveness of its members 
in the selection of Council representatives who are suffi- 
ciently self-sacrificing to give the necessary time, thought, 
and study to their duties. 


Houuis Guy, Executive Director 
United Business Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


ESTELLE S. PHILLIPS, Public 
- Schools (Supr.), Washington, D. C. 
Eastern Region, 1952-55 


J. FRANK DAME, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 
Southern Region, 1953-56 


MEARL R. GUTHRIE, Bowling Green State 
¢ University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Central Region, 1954-57 


Miron C. Otson, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany 
Eastern Region, 1953-56 


VERNON A. MUSSELMAN, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Southern Region, 1954-57. SBEA President 


Luioyp V. Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Central Region, 1953-56 


Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain 
Eastern Region, 1954-57 


GLADYS PrEckK, Louisiana State Department 
of Education (Supr.), Baton Rouge 
Southern Region, 1952-55. ADMR. President 


Ray L. Ruppite, Waukesha High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Central Region, 1952-55 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


SERVING 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, ,. 
Representing 


- City and State 
Supervisors 


= College Teachers 
High School Teachers 


VERNON V. Payne, North Texas Epwin A. Swanson, San Jose State 
State College, Denton College, San Jose, California 
MPBEA President WBEA President 


DororHy H. Haze, Brookings High Earu G. Nicks, University of Denver, KE, C. McGitt, Kansas State Teachers 


School, Brookings, South Dakota Denver, Colorado College, Emporia 
Mountain-Plains Region, 1954-57 Mountain-Plains Region, 1952-55 M.P. Region, 1953-56. UBEA Vice-Pres. 


ALBERT C. FRIES, University of PHILLIP B. ASHWORTH, San Diego THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon 
Southern California, Los Angeles Schools (Asst. Supr.) San Diego, Calif. State College, Corvallis 
Western Region, 1953-57 Western Region, 1952-55 Western Region, 1953-56 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


SERVING 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION,.,. 
In All Areas and 

at All Levels 

« International 

= National 

Regional 

« State 

«= Local 


HAMDEN L. ForKNER, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univserity, New York City 
ISBE Past-President 


Houuis Guy, Headquarters 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
UBEA Executive Director 


THEODORE WoopWARD, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
UBEA President 


HERMAN G. ENTERLINE, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 
RESEARCH President ' 


JOHN M. TRYTTEN, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
NABTTI Past-President 


DororHy TRAVIS, Central High School and 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
UBEA Treasurer 


HArkY HUFFMAN, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
NABTTI President 


Ropert E. SLAUGHTER, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City 
ISBE President 


IN ACTION 


Council to Meet in Chicago 


Theodore Woodward, president of 
UBEA, has called a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
on February 26-27. The meeting will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago immediately after the close of 
the Joint Convention of UBEA Divisions. 

Among the items on the agenda are 
the progress reports of the various stand- 
ing committees, regional association presi- 
dents, presidents of divisions, the treas- 
urer, and the chairman of the FBLA 
Board of Trustees. 

The proposals of the Committee on 
National Unity and the Committee on 
the Centennial Action Program for Busi- 
ness Education will be presented for dis- 
cussion. The group will also explore ways 
in which the Association can contribute 
to the White House Conference sched- 
uled for next November. 


Among the other eighteen items on the 
agenda is a review of the UBEA publica- 
tions program. For the past five years, 
the Council has looked forward to the 
time that the publication services might 
be expanded to include a yearbook, or 
special volumes on current topics. It is 
believed that the recent adjustment in 
dues might provide the necessary income 
to produce this additional publication in 
the near future. 


Suggestions from members for improv- 
ing the services of UBEA and for carry- 
ing out the aim of the Association—the 
promotion of better business education— 
are solicited. Suggestions should be mailed 
to the Executive Director for presenta- 
tion in his semi-annual report to the 
Council. 


Research Foundation 


H. G. Enterline, president of the Re- 
search Foundation of the UBEA, has an- 
nounced that the program for the Chicago 
meeting, February 24, will include dis- 
cussion on a proposal to provide fellow- 
ships in business teacher education. The 
group will have an opportunity to hear 
about some of the major national projects 
in research. Among the prominent busi- 
ness leaders who will be on the program 
are Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College; M. Herbert Freeman, 
Paterson (New Jersey) State Teachers 
College; Ruthetta Krause, Terra Haute 
(Indiana) State Teachers College; Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Tulsa (Oklahoma) Uni- 
versity; and John M. Trytten, University 
of Michigan. 
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You Have A Date! 
February 24-26. Joint Convention of the 
National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, Administrators 
Division of UBEA, UBEA Research 
Foundation, and U.S. Chapter, Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
April 3-5, 1955. Western Business Educa- 
tion Association, San Diego, California* 
June 12-14. Future Business Leaders of 
America. Chicago, Illinois 
June 16-18. Mountain-Plains Business Fd- 
uecation Association, Denver, Colorado* 
July 3-8. National Education Association, 
Chicago, Illinois* 


*UBEA Representative Assembly will be held in con- 
nection with this meeting. 


NABTTI 

The Standing Committee on Business 
Teacher Certification of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions has been actively interested 
in changes being made and to be made 
in the future in the various states on 
policies and procedures for the certifica- 
tion of secondary-school business teachers. 

After three years of study and prep- 


aration, the association at its 1954 con- _ 


vention adopted a set of policies on 
business teacher certification. The policy 
statement was published in the winter, 
1954, issue of THE NaTIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. Copies of the 
published report will receive wide dis- 
tribution among business educators, local 
and state supervisors of business educa- 
tion, state certification officers and chief 
state school officers. In future revisions 
of certification rules and regulations the 
association’s policy statement is expected 
to receive thorough study and considera- 
tion. Individual and institutional mem- 
bers of NABTTI are finding that the 
policy statement, carrying with it the 
stamp of approval of leading business 
teacher education leaders, does much to 
reshape official thought with regard to 
basic certification policy. It is an ac- 
cepted guide for those involved in up- 
grading certification requirements. Brief 
reports of official experience with the 
policy statement will be given at the 1955 
convention in Chicago on February 24-26. 

The Certification Committee will, in the 
coming year, sample opinion with regard 


to the validity and practicality of the 


policies. The committee will also be con- 
cerned with threatened relaxation of 
certification policies and regulations in 
the various states due to growing short- 
ages of qualified business teachers. A 
proposed long-range project of the com- 
mittee is that of establishing workable 
curricular patterns for business teacher 
education.— JoHwn L. PINEAULT, Chairman 


Administrators Division 
Shelby Jackson, State Superintendent 
of Edueation in Louisiana, will be the 
keynote speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Administrators Division of UBEA 
in Chicago on February 25. Dr. Jackson 
is well-known to business educators in the 
South for his inspirational addresses and 
loyal support of the business education 

program in the Louisiana schools. 


Announcing - - - | 


A Professional Award 


_ The Smead Manufacturing Com- 

pany, in cooperation with the United 
Business Education Association, an- 
nounces a unique professional award 
available to business education gradu- 
ates this school year and annually 
thereafter. 


The award is to be made to the out- 
standing graduate of the business edu- 
cation curriculum at each of the teach- 
er-education institutions which are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 


The Smead Award for Outstanding 
Achievement will consist of: 


1. one-year PROFESSIONAL 
membership in UBEA which includes 
Comprehensive Service — full active 
privileges in the united associations and 
the four UBEA Divisions plus a year’s 
subscription to the BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION FORUM, THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY, bulletins, and special mem- 
bership releases. 


2. A complete set of back issues of 
the FORUM covering the publication 
year completed in May of the year when 
the award is made. 


3. A special leather-covered binder 
for filing issues of the FORUM for 
future reference. The winner’s name 
will be embossed in gold on the cover 


of the binder. 


The Smead Manufacturing Com- 
pany, producer of the new Smead In- 
structional Unit for Filing and over 
3,400 other items of filing supplies, 
sincerely hopes that the award will help 
teacher-trainers to stimulate profession- 
al interest and development through 
active participation in professional or- 
ganizations. 


Select your candidate early to insure 
availability of embossed binder and 
contents in time for your honors day 
program. Send your nomination to Dr. 
Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, Chairman of the 
Special UBEA Award Committee. 

The Smead Award for Outstanding 
Achievement meets a long standing 
need for an award with a truly pro- 
fessional emphasis. Be sure to take 
advantage of it. Act now! 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA Salutes... 
Paul S. Lomax 


Paul Sanford Lomax, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, and presi- 
dent of UBEA in 1952-53, received the 
1954 John Robert Gregg Award in Busi- 
ness Education. This is an annual award, 
which includes a citation and scroll in 
testimony of the recipient’s contribution 
to business education and a cash gift of 
$500. The citation inscribed upon the 
scroll presented to Dr. Lomax reads as 
follows: 


“To Paut Sanrorp Lomax—For his 
many contributions to education as a 
thinker, teacher, author, and leader; for 
his national leadership in business educa- 
tion; for his stimulation, direction, and 
co-ordination of research in business edu- 
eation; for his tireless and constructive 
effort to improve the professional status 
of business education and bring associa- 
tional unity to the field; for his distin- 
guished leadership role in establishing 
sound graduate training in business edu- 
cation; for his foresight and initiative in 
founding Delta Pi Epsilon; for his pro- 
fessional writings; for his stature as a 
man of character and a friend to thou- 
sands who have come under his far- 
reaching influence.” 


In establishing the John Robert Gregg 
Award, the Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill defined its purpose in 
the following phrase: “To stimulate, en- 
courage, and reward outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement, of business 
education.” 


Dr. Lomax was born in Laclede, Mis- 
souri, on May 3, 1890, and began his 
teaching career in a rural school in north- 
ern Missouri in 1908. Since then he has 
served as instructor in elementary, secon- 
dary, and higher education. He has had 
supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in Federal, state, and city school or- 
ganizations. He has been on the faculty 
of New York University since 1924, and 
has been chairman of the Department of 
Business Education in the School of Edu- 
eation since 1926. 

He is the founder of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
eo-founder of the National Council for 
Business Education (merged with the 
United Business Education Association, a 
Department of the National Education 
Association) and was the co-organizer of 
THe Nationa Business EpvucaTion 
QuaRTERLY. Dr. Lomax is currently serv- 
ing as chairman of the UBEA-NOMA 
Joint Committee on Tests. 
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UBEA salutes Dr. Lomax for the many 
honors which have been bestowed upon 
him in recognition of his services to busi- 
ness education. Dr. Lomax continues his 
active career at New York University 
where he is an effective spokesman for 
business education—teacher, administra- 
tor, and friend of business teachers in all 
parts of the world. 


Frisch Wins DPE Award 


Since 1940 Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
has been making an annual award to the 
person having completed the study which 
represents the most significant contribu- 
tion to research in the field of business 
education during the year. 

Among the persons cited for outstand- 
ing research in business education are 
Vern A. Frisch, associate editor of the 
Forum; Mearl R. Guthrie, UBEA Execu- 
tive board member representing the 
Central Region; and Frank M. Herndon, 
a former UBEA Vice President represent- 
ing the Southern Region. 

Announcement of the award was made 
by John L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Chairman of the Re- 
search Award Committee, on the occasion 
of the Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held at 
the Palmer House on December 29, 1954. 
The award, an inscribed plaque, was 
presented to Dr. Frisch of New Rochelle 
(New York) High School, for his study, 
“An Analysis of Clerical Business Typ- 
ing Papers and Forms for the Improve- 
ment of Instructional Materials,” a 
Doctor of Education thesis completed at 
the School of Education, New York 
University, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Tonne. A brief of the 
thesis was published in the November 
1954 issue of the Forum. 

Announcement was also made of three 
additional outstanding contributions to 
the field of business education: Mearl R. 
Guthrie for his study, “The Measurement 
of Personal Factors Related to Success 
of Office Workers,” to Helen Johnston 
Recknagel for her study, “Women in 
White Collar Jobs,” and to Frank M. 
Herndon for his study, “A Study of 
Supervisory Services for Business Edu- 
eation Rendered by Departments of 
Education in Twelve Southern States.” 

Judges for the contest were Robert 
A. Lowry, Oklahoma A&M _ College, 
Stillwater; Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; and 
William Polishook, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


BuSINESS EDUCATION 


ISBE Plans Tour 

A six-weeks’ tour of parts of Europe 
during the summer of 1955 is being 
planned by the U.S. Chapter of ISBE for 
delegates to the International Economics 
Course, sponsored by the International 
Society for Business Education. The Eco- 
nomie Course is scheduled for the latter 
part of July and the first part of August 
in Sweden. 

The tour will be directed by Dorothy 
H. Veon who has been the official U. S. 
Chapter delegate to meetings of the In- 
ternational Society for Business Educa- 
tion in Switzerland (1948) and in Italy 
(1953). The group will visit parts of 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, Luxemburg, France, 
and Switzerland. It may be possible for 
those who are interested to supplement 
this tour by going to Spain or Italy. 

A letter addressed to Dr. Dorothy H. 
Veon, 212 Willard Hall, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, State College, 
Pennsylvania, will bring you further in- 
formation on the progress of the tour. 
The quota allotted for the United States 
delegation to the international meeting is 
twenty-five. 


American Education Week 

The theme and dates for the annual 
observance of American Education Week 
in 1955 have been announced by the four 
sponsors: the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The 35th observance is scheduled for 
November 6-12, 1955, with the general 
theme of “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” The daily topics selected for 
this year are: 

Sunday—Your Investment in Character 

Building 
Monday—Your Investment in Teachers 
Tuesday—Your Investment in Classrooms 
Wednesday—Your Investment in Funda- 

mental Living 
Thursday—Your Investment in Better 

Living 
Friday—Your Investment in a Strong 

Nation 
Saturday—Your Investment Is YOUR 

Responsibility 

The theme selected for 1955 is one 
which has special appeal to business 
teachers. It is believed that this oppor- 
tunity for service will be weleomed and 
that business education will contribute 
greatly to this important national project. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Arizona Business Educators’ Associa- 


on 

Arkansas Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Business Aducation Associa- 

on 

Georgia Business Education Associa- 

Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 

Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1 and District IV 
Business Education Sections 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Washington (Eastern, Central, and 
Western) Business Education As- 
sociation 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


FEBRUARY, 


1955 


CENTRAL REGION 


Towa 


“How to Make Business Classes Per- 
colate” was the theme of the Iowa Busi- 
ness Education Association meeting held 
in Des Moines on November 5. Allan 
Lloyd, Gregg Division of MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, was the guest speaker. 

The newly elected officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Paul Boysen, Jes- 
up High School; vice president, Virginia 
Padovan, Burlington High School; seere- 
tary, Helen MeCracken, Chariton High 
School; and treasurer, Kenneth Griffin, 
Mason City High School. 

District representatives are as follows: 
Northeast— Darrell Jones, Strawberry 
Point High School; Northwest—Wilbur 
Krauth, Castena High School; Southeast 
—Wayne Sileox, Ottumwa High School; 
Southwest—Ethel Black, Atlantic High 
School; Central—Kay Parker, North 
High School, Des Moines; North Central 
—C. Rowe, Algona High School; South 
Central—Hilda Hiatt, Creston High 
School. 

The newly elected president and vice 
president, Paul Boysen and Virginia 
Padovan, were designated as official rep- 
resentatives of IBEA to attend the UBEA 
Representative Assembly to be held in 
Chicago on July 4. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on March 3, 4, and 5, 1955, as 
a part of the 26th Annual Convention of 
the Illinois Vocational Association. This 
is the first time the convention has been 
held out of the state and since it will be 
in Missouri vocational teachers from that 
state have been invited to attend. 

Homer F. Ely of Alton Senior High 
School is serving as president of both the 
Illinois Business Education Association 
and the Illinois Vocational Association. 
Eugene Vaught of Belleville is the pro- 
gram chairman for this year’s convention. 

An interesting program is_ being 
planned including many new features one 


of which will be the curriculum approach 
rather than subject matter discussions 
as conducted in past conventions. New 
types of group meetings will be featured 
including one especially for department 
heads in which they can discuss mutual 
problems. 


Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee on November 4-5. Florence Trak- 
el, Waukesha High School, Waukesha, 
was elected president of the association 
for 1954-55. Miss Trakel served as first 
vice-president during the past year. Other 
officers are Marvin Hauser, Janesville 
High School, first vice-president; Nina 
Slaughter, Eau Claire High School, see- 
ond vice-president; and Lorraine Miss- 
ling, Shawano High School, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive board are 
Henry Collins, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater; Ernest May, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee; Gaylord Aplin, Mani- 
towoe High School; and Ray Larson, 
Middleton High School. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


MPBEA 


The annual convention of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association 
will be held at the Albany Hotel in Den- 
ver on June 16-18. The theme of the 
meeting will be “These Things We Know.” 
Registration will begin on Thursday after- 
noon, June 16, followed by the opening 
banquet that evening. In keeping with 
the theme, the first general session on 
Friday morning will deal with the con- 
tribution of research to the field of busi- 
ness education. A comprehensive pro- 
gram of general meetings and sectional 
meetings is being built around this unique 
theme. 

F. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colo- 
rado, has been chosen general convention 
chairman. Dorothy Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, 
has been appointed program chairman. 
Agnes Kinney, North High School, Den- 
ver, and Clyde Blanchard, the University 
of Tulsa, are serving as co-chairmen. 
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IN ACTION 


Louisiana . . . Photographed at the Louisiana 
Business Education Association luncheon in 
Monroe are, left to right, Mrs. Sam Wanous, 
Sam Wanous, Marie Louise Franques, and 


Gladys Peck. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Hulda Erath, News Editor 


Louisiana 

The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Business Education Association was held 
on the campus of Northeast State College 
in Monroe on November 23. Marie Louise 
Franques, assistant professor at South- 
western Louisiana Institute and president 
of the group, presided. Greetings were 
brought to the group by Dean William 
M. Smith of Northeast State College and 
music was provided by the West Monroe 
FBLA Vocal Ensemble. An address on 
the teaching of transcription was de- 
livered by S. J. Wanous, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

A buzz session was held with Gladys 
Peck, Louisiana supervisor of business 
education, Baton Rouge, serving as chair- 
man. Louisiana business education teach- 
ers who participated in the session were: 
Ruby Baxter, Grayson High School; 
Wilda Douglass, Clinton High School; 
Andrew Ferguson, Linville High School; 
and Polly Lou Hicks, Boyce High School. 

The morning session was followed by 
a luncheon at Tony’s Redwood Restau- 
rant. Herbert A. Hamilton, Dean, College 
of Commerce, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, served as toastmaster. Dr. 
Wanous addressed the group on ‘“Prob- 
lems in Business Education.” 

An innovation which occurred during 
the annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Business Education Association was a 
television program which featured a 
panel discussion by teachers and admin- 
istrators. Those appearing on the pro- 
gram were Shelby Jackson, Louisiana 
State Superintendent of Education, 
Gladys Peck, Andrew Ferguson, Floyd 
Guillot, Educational Chairman of the 
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MISSISSIPPI . . . Members of the MBEA standing committee met recently at Jackson. 


They are, left to right, Preston Edwards, Perkinston; Kathryn Keener, Cleveland, ex-officio 
member; Frank Herndon, Columbus; John Gibson, Cleveland; J. Wallace Bedwell, Decatur; 
S. A. Brasfield, State Department of Education, ex-officio member; James Womack, Mathis- 
ton; Beatrice Hamill, Philadelphia; and Elanor Cammack, Hazlehurst. 


New Orleans Chapter of Noma, and Bill 
Robinson, President of the Louisiana 
Future Business Leaders of America. 
The teachers attending the LBEA lunch- 
eon were able to watch the program while 
they enjoyed their coffee and dessert. 
The following persons were elected to 
office at the business meeting: President— 
Andrew Ferguson, Linville High School; 
Vice President—Norval Garrett, South- 
eastern State College, Hammond; Secre- 
tary—Ruby Baxter, Grayson High 
School; and Treasurer—Polly Lou Hicks, 
Boyce High School. Leona Paden, 
Merryville High School, was elected to 
the Executive Board. Wilbur Perkins, 
Monroe, was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of Hollie Sharpe who has 
moved to Tennessee. | 


EASTERN REGION 


Maryland 


The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Maryland Business Association 
was held in Baltimore on October 15. 
President Joseph P. Murray, Parkville 
High School, Baltimore County, pre- 
sided. The guest speaker was Willis E. 
Pratt, president, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Dr. ‘Pratt 
spoke on, “The Present Trends in Edu- 
cation.” He pointed out some of the most 
imperative needs to meet the current 
trends. 

The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President, James G. Brown, Patter- 
son Park High School, Baltimore; vice 
president, Wylie W. Burgess, Jr., vice 
principal, Frederick Sasser High School, 
Upper Marlboro; secretary, Howard L. 
Newhouse, Richard Montgomery High 
School, Rockville; and treasurer, Albert 
J. Sgro, Milford Mill High School, Bal- 
timore County. 


BUSINESS 


WESTERN REGION 


Arizona 


The Arizona Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation held its annual fall meeting at 
the Desert Hills Hotel in Phoenix on 
November 5. Participating in planning of 
the activities were: Dick Mount, Arizona 
State College, president; Hazel Gaddis, 
Phoenix Technical High School, seere- 
tary; and members of the program com- 
mittee—John Cacelleto, Phoenix Union 
High School; Mary Calloway, Mesa High 
School; and Elizabeth Hegner, West 
Phoenix High School. 

The program included a noon luncheon 
featurmg Pete Zidnak, Professor of 
Economics, Arizona State College, as the 
luncheon speaker. At the afternoon 
session, Helen Borland, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Colorado, 
spoke on “Skills Plus.” Also featured 
at the afternoon session was S. Joseph 
DeBrum, Director of Business Eduea- 
tion, San Francisco State College. Dr. 
DeBrum, who recently served as educa- 
tional consultant fer the United States 
Government in Japan, spoke on “Busi- 
ness Education—Oriental Style.” 

The business education meeting was 
held in conjunction with the Arizona Ed- 
ucation Association annual meeting. 

The spring convention of ABEA will 
be at the beautiful San Mareos Hotel in 
Chandler, on Friday and Saturday, April 
1 and 2. The double-barreled feature of 
the convention will be the appearance of 
Madeline Strony, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City, and D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 
Out-of-state business educators are cor- 
dially invited to attend and can secure 
reservations at the San Marcos Hotel 
for the two days at greatly reduced rates. 
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For Sponsors and Advisers 


The Future Business Leader of FBLA Chapters 


The Bulletin Board Provides 
Opportunity For Chapter Service 


By HANNAH B. KLAUSS 
Washington, Louisiana 


THE BULLETIN BOARDS in the typewriting and book- 
keeping classrooms at Washington High School are changed 
at frequent intervals during the school session by members of 
the FBLA Chapter. The bulletin boards are made as attrac- 
tive as possible and each is filled with appropriate materials. 

The bulletin board, “Bookkeepers’ Materials and Equip- 
ment,” features pictures of filing cabinets, calculators, com- 
puting and billing machines, and a large poster of the “Seven 
Around this are displayed the vari- 


Steps in Bookkeeping.” 
ous books used by bookkeepers and accountants. This room 
has another bulletin board titled ‘Cashiers’ Needs.” Here a 
large picture of a cash register and a cashier, surrounded by 
different supplies used by a cashier, are maintained. 

There are four bulletin boards in the typewriting classroom. 
The first two panels, titled “Different Styles of Letters,” con- 
tain sample typewritten letters prepared by the students on 
letterheads. The students work diligently on these letters and 
try hard to get them approved for the display. Another panel 
features “Office Equipment.” Pictures of various business ma- 
chines, filing cabinets, desks, chairs, and office appliances are 
exhibited. Still another panel, ‘Tips for Secretaries,” has 
many suggestions for the future secretaries. There are pic- 
tures labeled “The Boss’s Desk,” “Duties of a Secretary,” 
“Code for Secretaries,” “Model Secretary,” “Secretary’s Desk” 
(during and after working hours), and “How Men Secretaries 
Get Ahead.” Another panel shows “Tips to Typists.” This 
panel has a picture of two monkeys entitled “Don’t Monkey 
With My Machines,” a list of “Typing Do’s and Don'ts,” and 
a chart giving the results of the weekly speed tests. Above the 
bulletin boards are the keyboard charts and the forms se- 
cured from the major typewriter companies. 

Naturally, the bulletin boards have different titles during 
the school vear, depending upon the work being done by the 
students. The sponsor and the students work cooperatively in 
arranging the bulletin boards. They believe that arranging 
attractive and meaningful bulletin boards is a valuable ex- 
perience which not only develops pride in the appearances of 
the room but technical knowledge and a feeling for the prinei- 
ples of good design. This project also contributes to team 
work which is stressed in the FBLA organization. 


EXHIBITS . . . Samples of work completed by the students and 
displayed neatly on the bulletin board stimulate interest in the 
daily assignment. 
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Selected Readings 
(Continued from page 20) 


Office machines workshop for teachers. Kenneth N. Knight and 
Harold Howard. 4:34 Nov 749 

Office practice class and the school newspaper. Sister Mary Ann 
Joseph. 7:24 Feb 753 

Office practice in the Chicago public schools. Mrs. E. C. Sidney. 
4:33 Oct 749 

Office practice in the schools. Peter L. Agnew. 2:39 Jan 748, 2:18 
Feb 

Open-door policy for clerical practice. Gertrude M. Roughsedge. 
5:32 Feb 751 

Our school takes a look at itself. Nellie M. Phillips. 2:8 Jan 748 

Personal qualities for successful clerical workers. Lynn Litterly. 
6:29 May 752 

Planning the course. Ruth Larson. 1:13 May ’47 

Practical clerical training in the high school. Mary K. Tormey. 
3:33 Feb 749 

Providing for potential drop-outs through unit courses in business 
services. Helen Isaacsen. 5:33 Oct 

Rating scale for units of instruction in general business education. 
Helen B. Borland. 2:9 Nov ’47 

Reading factors in clerical training. Mary K. Tormey. 5:14 
Feb 751 

Record-keeping activities of clerical workers in large offices. 
Frances Lauderdale. 5:13 Dee 750 

Should high schools train operators for key-punch machines? Lloyd 
J. Holmen. 5:33 Nov 750 

Some questions about office practice. Gilbert Kahn. 3:16 May 749 

Something new has been added. Hollis Guy. 3:38 Feb ’49 

Teaching emphasis in the clerical office training course. Mary K. 
Ryan. 6:31 Oct 751 

Teaching of billing and bookkeeping machines. Norman Weiss. 
2:31 Jan ’48 

The voice recorder as a teaching device in shorthand. Nelda 
Snow. 6:27 Jan 752 

There is a potential in ‘‘ job-school data.’’ Sally Berry Maybury. 
8:13 Feb 754 

Threshold experience toward business placement. Emma Poland. 
7:20 Feb 753 

Time and motion study in the office. Martin F. Schmidt. 2:35 
Feb ’48 

Training of key punch machine operators. James R. Meehan. 
2:9 Dee ’47 

Twenty-hour course in correspondence filing. Harold Howard. 
2:32 Feb ’48 

Use of a student work-appraisal sheet. Laura Lynn Straub. 6:31 
Mar ’52 

Use the electric typewriter in your office-practice laboratory. 
Marion Wood. 5:15 Nov 750 

Using community resources in general clerical training. John H. 
Callan. 8:35 Mar 754 

Voice reeorder as a teaching aid in shorthand. Irene Place and 
Frank Lanham. 4:32 Oct ’49 

What is clerical practice? William M. Polishook. 2:15 Apr ’48 

What shall we teach in our general clerical courses? Clayton H. 
Hinkel. 3:14 Oct ’48 

What we know about office and clerical practice—from research. 
Joint Committee on Coordination and Integration of Research 
in Business Education. 8:28 Feb 754 

Where + who + what = how in office practice. LeRoy Brende}. 
8:9 Feb 


Office Machines 


(Continued from page 28) 


ness activities and to quickly and effectively ac§¥’" 


complish large quantities of office production work. 


2. To enable students to acquire a reasonable amount 
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of skill in the operation of the most commonly 
used office machines. 

3. To enable students to become familiar with the 
operation of those office machines which are only 
oceasionally or infrequently used. 

4. To provide students with an opportunity to utilize 
office machines in accomplishing real office tasks 
or in performing duties which accurately simulate 
actual office conditions. 

Instruction in office machines must include an oppor- 
tunity for students to work with a variety of machines. 
Students should have the opportunity to gain knowledge 
of many machines and develop marketable skill with 
perhaps two or three machines. One of the two or three 
machines should, of course, be a typewriter. To facilitate 
a clearer understanding of what machines are involved 
in the familiarity and skill concept, certain office ma- 
chines are listed below in instructional categories. 

1. Machines on which students should develop a 
‘‘reasonable’’ amount of skill are the standard 
typewriter, electric typewriter, and ten-key adding 
listing machine. 

2. Machines on which students might be justified in 
developing a ‘‘reasonable’’ amount of skill in 
proper circumstances are the stencil duplicator, 
spirit duplicator, full-keyboard adding listing ma- 
chine, rotary calculator, key-driver caleulator, 
and transcriber. 

3. Machines with which students need gain only an 
acquaintanceship are the cash register, PBX 
switchboard, gelatin duplicator, checkwriter, check 
protector, addressing machine, numbering machine, 
time stamping machine, multilith machine, micro- 
film equipment, billing machine, posting machine, 
postage meter, paper cutter, collating machine, 
Vari-Typer, key-punch machine, tabulating ma- 
chine, teletype machine, and photographic repro- 
duction equipment. 

While the foregoing lists do not include all of the 
machines that office employees may be expected to op- 
erate, they are sufficiently comprehensive to indicate 
that instruction in office machines may indeed be very 
broad in scope. The lists are also sufficiently compre- 
hensive to cause every teacher to think through and 
justify carefully requests for the purchase or rental of 
equipment so that each machine obtained will make a 
real contribution to the instructional program. Each 
machine in the office machines laboratory should have 
significance in the instructional program and not merely 
enhance the appearance of the laboratory. Certainly. 
no machine should be provided primarily to facilitate 
the accomplishment of production of materials for other 
departments of the school, although such materials may 
be produced as a phase of the instructional program 
when the procedure will contribute to learning. 

While it is apparent that instruction in office machines 
has not completely matured, there is nevertheless con- 
siderable evidence that substantial progress is being 
made in the development of fine instructional programs 
in many secondary schools in this country. 
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What 
typewriters 


you 
teach today? 


It would take no crystal ball or a consultation with 
the mathematics department to answer: 


“Chances are the greater part of them were 
Royals.”’ 


Royals have the reputation of being easier to 
teach on and easier to learn on. 


A Perfect Tool of Learning 


The reason is not hard to find. Royals have always 
been built with the teacher’s and the pupil’s needs 
in mind. They are, therefore, the Number 1 type- 
writers in schools. 


It follows that the pupils you graduate take with 
them into the business world a decided preference 
for Royals. They are also the Number 1 typewriters 
in the business world. 


Being so closely meshed with the needs of busi- 
ness, you are also probably aware that electric type- 


ROYAL 


STANDARD ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


writers have come strongly to the fore, especially 
within the past five years. 


Twin Skills Now Needed 


You have undoubtedly decided that your pupils are 
not ready for business until they have the twin 
vocational skills of being able to operate both man- 
uals and electrics. 

Does it not seem wise to have Royal Electrics in 
your classroom as well as Royal Standards? 


The new Royal Electric has features that hasten 
the learning of initial techniques. Teaching is made 
easier and more rewarding for you. How about ask- 
ing for a free demonstration? Why not send in the 
coupon below? 


CLIP COUPON 


Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for 
a demonstration of the new Royal Electric Type- 
writer [] new Royal Standard Typewriter [1] with- 
out obligation. 


School 


City State. 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the asseciation 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


FEATURED IN 

Business Education 

(UBEA) Forum UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 

Oct. Shorthand of the five regions. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 


in executing policies of the association. 


Nov. Typewriting 


Dec. Bookkeeping UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Jan. Teaching Aids Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
Feb. G 1 Clerical tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
ed v1 Me hi — cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
nied work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 


the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. tere UBEA sponsors more than 1000 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
iii cums ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
May Cooperation with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


Business 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests, published and administered by the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests, and the Students Typewriting 
Tests which are published independently by the UBEA. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


FEATURED IN Basie Service—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
The National Business BE PROFESSIONAL and the unified associations. Also, 23 year ee 

. to the Business Education (U. wns orum and 
Education Quarterly Join now the more than special membership releases ....-.---—s« $5.00 
Oct. Research Abstracts 6000 business teachers who (Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years $12.00) 


Comprehensive Service—Including full active privileges 


Dec. Business Teacher are making our profession in UBEA, the unified associations, and the four UBEA 

Education strong on a national basis. 

trators ivision, National Association o usiness 

Mar. Research in Boost United! Be United! Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U. S. 

Business Education It is your national special- Chapter of International Society ty merc i 

i tion. Also, a year’s subscription to Business uca- 

May Problems in the ized professional —— tion (UBEA ) Forum, The National Business — 

Administration of cation Quarterty, bulletins, and special membership 
Business Education (Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 
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A Department of the National Education Association 
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